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DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG BEES. 


SOMETHING FURTHER FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE. 





» ATELY 1 saw the statement that “ bees seem 
to possess the power to retard the develop- 
ment of both eggs and larve, as also to has- 
ten this process,” which may be true or it 
may not be true. That the development of 

young bees is greatly retarded at times and accel- 
erated at others, no close observer will deny; but 
the question in doubt is, whether the bees have the 
power of thus hastening or retarding the develop- 
ment, or is it a condition or state of things over | 
which they have no control? I believe, as hus been 
lately given in GLEANINGS, that the egg is changed | 
into larva only as it is touched by the pabulum | 
from the nurse-bees, and thus far consider that the 
bees have perfect control over the hatching 
of the eggs; but further than this I think that 
the time of year, temperature, etc., have more 
to do with the matter than the bees. Extreme heat 
will so hasten development that I have known | 
perfect young bees to hatch in less than 19 days, 
while very cool weather so retards development 
that several cases of worker-bees being in the cell 
tor 24 days have come under my notice. In this 
connection I wish to give some experiments which 
rather go against my own conclusions, and favor 
the statement at the commencement of this article; 
yetasthis retarding of development, which is to 
be spoken of, happened only at the closing of the | 
season, 1am not sure that such as comes in mid | 
season is produced in the same way. 
For two springs past | have experimented to find | 
out the true temperature required for brood-rear- | 
ing, by placing a self-registering thermometer in- 
side the cluster of brood and bees. It is no hard 
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| matter to get the highest temperature ever reach- 


edinahive; but to getthe lowest is quite another 


| thing. As the outside air is always colder than that 


in the hive, unless in rare instances, all there is to 
be done to get the highest degree of heat is simply 
to place the thermometer in the hive, leaving it 
there as long as you wish when it is taken out, and 
the degree noted. 

Before going further I will here state that 98° is 
the warmest I have ever found it to be in the hive 
in our hottest summer weather, when the mercury 
was but a very few degrees colder in the shade out- 
side. How the bees can so keep down the temper- 
ature of the hive by ventilation is more than I can 
see; for a hive with no bees in it becomes so hot 
that animal life can not exist, as I once found by 
confining a hen for a few hours ina box about the 
size of a hive, which sat on the ground in the hot 
sun; for when I went to get her she was dead and 
nearly roasted. Do we know that the bees do so 
keep down the temperature by ventilation? May 
they not have some other means of doing it? But, 
to return: To get the lowest degree ever fallen to, 
we have to place the thermometer in a very warm 
place, so as to make it go up to 110° or over, when 
the steel registering-bar on the cold side is drawn 
down to this degree. If we now start for the hive 
with it, the cool outside air will cause the mercury 
to sink, so-that our object is thwarted; and after a 
little thought I overcame this trouble in this way: 
I heated a piece of iron to 140°, and placed itina 
box. A cloth waa laid on the iron, and another over 


| this, when the box was closed for a few minutes, so 


as to warm the cloth. The thermometer was now 
slipped between the cloth, and carried to the hive 
so that no cooling-off of any amount occurred, while 
the frames were being put in place to receive 
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it. In this way I was able to get the lowest point 
reached during cool nights, on some of which there 
was nearly a frost. This proved to be at the lowest 
92° in all colonies having four frames and upward 
of brood. Inasmall colony having brood in only 
three combs I found 90° registered after a very cool 
night. From this we see tnat there is only 8° varia- 
tion inside the brood-nest during the height of 
brood-rearing, if my tests are any criterion to go 
by. During all of these tests so far mentioned, the 
bees were as active as we usually find them in June 
and July, so that the activity of the bees may have 
much to do with this matter. 

Now for the last experiment, which was made the 
lastof September. For several years I had noticed 
that queen-cells in a queen-nursery, used on the 
Alley plan, would not hatch regularly after Sept. 
1, the time varying from the usual 16 days to 24, 
and sometimes more, while later they would not 
hatch at all, and I found much the same conditions 
existing with frames of worker brood. A sin- 
gle experiment gave a temperature at this time of 
year of only 81° as that now maintained inside the 
brood-nest. At this time all that activity manifest- 
ed early in the season was gone, and the bees were 
sluggish and idle, which might account for the 
whole matter, were it not that brood-rearing is re- 
tarded during the season of activity. Reader, here 
is a subject for study and experiment; and this 
somewhat disconnected article is written with the 
hope that such an interest may be taken in this im- 
perfectly understood matter that we may soon 
know all about this interesting part of our pursuit. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Thanks for the facts furnished, friend D. 
Although temperature is a very necessary 
item in the matter, Iam inclined to think, 
from the experiments I have tried, that it is 
by no means the most important element. 
In trying to get a small cluster of bees to 
rear brood, I failed entirely, even when I 
had the temperature exactly where you pane 
it. The activity that comes, say when fruit- 
trees are in bloom, is, I am very sure, an 
important element. I think I can see how 
the bees may lower the temperature; in 
fact, I knew of this before, for I have seen 
bees right in the blazing sun, where the en- 
trance was large enough, keep the interior 
of the hive comparatively cool; and my 
opinion at the time was, that it was done by 
the evaporation of the thin, newly gathered 
honey. Converting any liquid into vapor 
carries off the heat very rapidly, and advan- 
tage is taken of this fact in ice-machines, to 
be seen at our expositions. No doubt the 
bees knew all about it long before it was 
discovered by human beings. 


oe 
A MORAL QUESTION. 





ONE THAT COMES FROM A YOUNG SUPPLY-DEALER. 





R. ROOT:—I wish to ask your opinion about 
a little matter concerning sections. My 


trade in them is not very extensive. On 
account of the very low rate at which I 
can get poplar here, and with my facilities 
for making them in the winter time, I am sure I 
can furnish them, freight paid to any point in the 
Eastern and Middle States, at a lower price than 
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they are now offered. My inquiry is this: Would 
it be right for me to lay my plans to do so next - 
winter, as being the ** greatest good to the greatest 
number ”’ (of bee-keepers), or should I join with my 
brother-manufacturers in not injuring their trade, 
which they may have worked hard to get? 

I admit, this may be a rather funny question, 
but Lam young in the ways of the world, and per- 
haps Dr. C. C. Miller might want another act of 
“special legislation’’ on the ground of “ priority 
of trade.” H. P. LANGDON. 

East Constable, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1887. 


Friend L., I am exceedingly glad to have 
you ask such a question before going ahead. 
1 do not mean that I am able to answer it, 
for 1am not—I can simply suggest. If you 
can furnish sections as you say, and your mo- 
tive is a right and proper one, | do not know 
why you should not sell them at whatever 
price you can honestly afford to. You should 
remember, however, that we are having fail- 
ures in business almost constantly, because 
some one new to the work undertakes to sell 
things lower than he can afford; that is, he 
fails to take into account the necessary ex- 
— incident to doing almost any kind of 

usiness. I hardly believe, however, that I 
would agree to pay freight to all parts of the 
country. Some manufacturers advertise that 
they will allow a rebate of from 25 to 50 cts. 
per 100 lbs., in order to equalize freights. It 
seems to me the safer way for you would be, 
however, to advertise at a moderate price ; 
then after you have done business a while, 
and have carefully kept account of expenses 
come down a little if you can do so safely. i 
think it is very neighborly and kind to talk 
over the matter with other supply-dealers or 
manufacturers of sections, and avoid ruin- 
ous competition as much as maybe. I would 
also avoid getting into so-called ‘ rings,’’ to 
keep up prices, especially where they are 
managed so as to keep prices above what 
they ought to be. The greatest good to the 
greatest number of bee-keepers is a very 
safe rule, I think, always remembering to 
be just and fair in all your transactions. 


or 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BUCKWHEAT. 





HENDERSON’S NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 





S buckwheat is one of the few honey- 
plants that can be raised by bee-keep- 
ers with a great probability of payin 
expenses on the grain alone, withou 
any mention of the honey, we are 

ready for any improvements that may be 
made in the grain; and even should the im- 
provement be justa slight one, it will amount 
to quite asum in the aggregate, for we can 
just as well plant the best as to plant the 
poorest: When it comes to the matter of 
seeds, even if the first expense should be 
four or five times the price of the common 
variety, we can in one year, or, at the most, 
two, have the improved seed as cheaply as 
the poorest. Over we give youa cut of a 
new buckwheat illustrated in Peter Hender- 
son’s catalogue. We shall test it at once, 
and shall be glad to have it tried extensively 
by bee-men. 
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AS we know nothing whatever of the ' tic over it, us, sown on the same day with the silver- 


— except what Henderson says, we copy 
is description from his catalogue. 


As far as we know, and so far as careful inquiry 
goes among men likely to be posted on such sub- 
jects, this Japanese Buckwheat is not only entirely 
distinct from all other varieties, but has never be- 
fore been seen in this country, except in the limit- 
ed area that we will shortly refer to. A thimbleful 
of this buckwheat was sent by a Japanese gentle- 
map to a friend residing in New Jersey in 1883. 
The most of the product of that thimbleful met 
with a calamity, but enough was saved to enable 





hull, it ripened a week sooner, and yielded almost 
as much again. To show whata yielder it is, we 
may mention that one grain was planted in a gar- 
den, and from that was obtained 850 ripe kernels. 
This variety can be planted as far north as New 
Hampshire. 


I had a small quantity of the New Japanese Buckwheat 
from you last year, which I planted on 5th day of July, 1886. 
and from this T cut, and had, in good clean buckwheat, 1392 
—s which ripened earlier, and has produced more than 
hree times the yield of the silverhull with the same cul- 
ture. DAVID BEAM. 

MIDVALE, N. J., Nov. 12, 1886. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


the grower to sow in 1885 half a bushel, and the 


result of that sowing was forty bushels of good seed. | 


A glance at our illustration will show that the 


kernels are at least twice the size of those of any | 


other variety. and of a shape peculiar and distinct 
from all others. The color of the kernels is also 
most distinct, being a rich dark shade of brown. 
The grower of this buckwheat finds that the straw 
is heavier; that it branches more, and does not 
need to be sown as thickly as the other kinds. The 
flower made from it is equal in quality to that of 
any other buckwheat, and, as the yields show, is 
enormously productive. The party from whom we 
bought the stock, distributed in 1886 ten bushels 
among farmers in his neighborhood, and, on. the 
lst of October, he wrote to us that all are enthusias- 


| The New Japanese Buckwheat ripened about one week 
sooner than the old-fashioned kind, and produced more than 
{ as much again to the same amount of sowing the past season. 
Pompton, N.7J., Nov. 1621886. LEMUEL VAN NEss. 


We have purchased one bushel, and can 
_ furnish it to our readers in five-cent pack- 
| ages, as we do all other seeds. In larger 
| quantities, 10 cts. for ¢ lb.; 35 cts. per-Ib., or 
| $2.00 jper peck. If wanted by mail, add 5 
cents for each } lb., or 18 cents for a whole 
| pound. If you want further particulars 
| from those who have raised it, write to the 
| parties whose testimonials appear above. 
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MOVING COMBS ABOUT 
HE APIARY. 


AN INVENTION THAT COMES FROM AWAY DOWN IN 
CUBA. 


A CART aiets 





RLEND ROUT:—Il send youadiagram of our 
, comb-cart. The cart is designed for carrying 
combs to and from the honey-house while ex- 
tracting. The box, or body, of the cart, is 41 
inches long, inside measure, and of ordinary 
store combs it will hold just 30. The box is made 
the right depth for the comb you are using. The 
top edge of the side board is rabbeted, to receive 
the projecting end of the top bar of the frame, and 
a full comb of honey hangs in the cart as nicely as 
it did in the hive. The wheels are cast iron, 22 
inches high, with a tire, or face, 2% inches. The 
body of the cart, when the handles are held up, is 
just 5 inches from the ground. The wheels are 
fastened to the sideof the box by means of a flange; 
that is, screwed fast to the box by 7screws. The 
flange is 7 inches across, and the axle upon which 
the wheel turns is cast fast to this flange. You will 
see by this arrangement we can let the box down 
near the ground, thus doing away with the use of 
legs on either end, and still have the benefit of a 
pretty good-sized wheel. The wheels sre placed in 
the middle of the box, so that, when it is loaded, 
there is little or no weight upon the hands; and the 
perfect ease with which we handle 30 full combs of 
honey with this cart would bent the oldest bee-man 
if he had never triedit. When we start out in the 
morning we have the cart full of empty combs, and 
the work of exchanging combs begins—exchanging 
empty combs for full ones. As fast as we take out 
a full one, we put in an empty one. We never 
open a hive more than once. Now, friend Root, 
this art is my own get up, and itis not patented; 
and if you wish to make and use it you are free to 
do so. A. W. OSBURN. 

Havana, Cuba, W. I. 








FRIEND OSBURN'S COMB-CART. 

We are very much obliged indeed, friend 
O., for your very ingenious arrangement. 
The only trouble that I can see is, that the 
combs might swing while being wheeled, 
but I presume not more than they would on 


an ordinary wheelbarrow. Your idea of 
getting the shaft out of the way is an ingen- 
ious one, but I should think it would neces- 
sitate having the boxes made pretty strong ; 
and with boxes so near the ground, it is 
rather necessary to have the apiary pretty 
well leveled and graded. I should think the 
eart might be, extremely handy for other 
purposes, where the ground is even and level 
—say on the sidewalk, for instance. One 
could carry a great weight, and not feel it 
very much. Very light strong wheels are 


now made of steel. the same as are now used 
on our new wheelbarrow. 
your liberal offer. 


Many thanks for |! 


A BOY’S SWARMING-BOX. 


DESCRIBED BY THE BOY HIMSELF. 








R. ROOT: — As I see swarming - boxes ad- 
vertised in GLEANINGS, I thought I would 
send you a sample of my swarming-box. 
It beats the Kaler box, in my opinion. 
There is no standing and holding a box up 

in the air for the bees to goin; no taking combs 
out of the box and putting them inthe hive. Sim- 
ply place your hives just where you want them, 
with your empty comb inthe hive. Put your sec- 
tions on, if you want themon. When the swarm 
commences to settle, hang the box over them. 
About nine times out of ten they will cluster in the 
box. If they are too long going in, take your smo- 
ker and smoke them a little on the under side. They 
will rua into the box very quickly; then lift the 
box off the limb, carry them to your hive, pull out 
the pin at the top end of the handle, turn the han- 
dle to one side, dump the bees in front of the hive, 
and let them run in, and your work is done. 








FELTON’S SWAKMING-HOX. 

Now, Mr. Root, please just take tlie little box and 
hang it on some of your shrubbery, and see how 
nicely it will hang. The handle will be supported 
| by the limbs, so that it will hang almost anywhere. 
| The little block on the side of the box, under the 
| handle, is to keep from smashing bees. The notch- 
| ed piece on top of the box is fora handle. There is 
| no better method for catching queens from after- 
swarms that I know of, than to catch them in this 
box and dump them on a sheet. Set the box back a 
couple of feet, and catch the queens while they are 
going to the box again. 

My papa says it is the lazy man’s swarming-box. 
When the bees commence to cluster, just hang the 
box over them, and sit down in the shade till they 
are in the box, in place of holding the box up in the 
air. 8. E Fevron. 

Newtown, Forest Co., Pa., Jan. 31, 1887. 

Very good, my young friend. No doubt 
your swarming-box will answer as you de- 
scribe, but will not ours also? May be, 
however, yours is handier and easier to man- 
age. If you have tried both, I presume very 
likely you are right about it. I am sori 
you did not tell us how old you are. I thin 
the engravers have made a pretty good pic: 
ture of your device —don’t you think so? I 
will explain to our readers, that a little 
model was sent in a paper box, with a letter, 
and the engravers made this cut from the 
| model. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 











Asa protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 





Fy NE of our readers sends us the follow- 





if ing, clipped from the Detroit Free 
a Press of Jan. 28: 
The artificial honey now made in New 


York is so close tothe genuine that only the 
experts can detect the difference. It is in racks, 
the same as the natural product, and now and then 
the wings and legs of a few dead bees are to be 
found to further the deception. It can be sold ata 
profit for ten cents per pound, and the honey-bee 
may go. 


On receipt of the same I inclosed it to the 
editor with the following letter : 


EDITOR DETROIT FREE PRESS:— 

Dear Sir:—Permit me, friends, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that you are doing great harm toa 
large class of people by the publication of items 
like the inclosed. We, as bee-keepers, have been 
following this matter up for more than two years, 
and [think you have been written to in regard to 
this matter, but perhaps you have forgotten about 
it. The statementis absolutely false in regard to 
comb honey, or honey in racks, as your item terms 
it. It is true, genuinecomb honey of second quality 
has been sold as low as 10 cents per pound, but not 
one pound of manufactured comb honey has ¢€ ver 
been brought forward in answer to the offer made 
in our journal, of $1000, over a year ago. You can 
easily ascertain our responsibility; and to convince 
you that you are unquestionably mistaken, I will 
now pay $1000 to be told where such spurious honey 
is manufactured. I think I should be safe in offer- 
ing $1000 for a single sample, were it not that some- 
thing might be gotten up for the occasion, to make 
some sort of a semblance to artificial comb honey. 
We have been following the matter up for some 
time, and very many of our periodicals have public- 
ly recalled, or contradicted, the false statements 
they have innocently made. The statements are 
greatly damaging the sale of real honey. Believ- 
ing you are anxious to have truth and not er- 
ror prevail, I have written you this letter. Will you 
not kindly return inclosed slip with 
your reply? 

Yours truly, A. I. Roor. 

A prompt answer came to 
the above, as follows: 

A. I. Root: — Such items get into 
print without any intention of doing 
any one an injury. A correction will 
appear to-morrow, and I will send 
you a copy of the paper. 

C. B. Lewis. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3, 1887. 

And in due time the following 
from the pages of the Press: 

It was mentioned in this column the other day 
that “artificial honey now made in New York was 
80 close to the genuine that only experts can de- 
tect it.’ Letters from apiarists in Michigan and 
Ohio warmly deny the statement, saying the artifi- 
cial can easily be detected, and that its manufac- 
ture and sale is a miserable fraud which should not 
be tolerated. We did not intend to either advertise 
or bolster up the fraud. Pure honey is cheap 
enough so that all can afford it, and the artifical 
would be dear at any price. 

The above is somewhat of an apology for 
the erroneous statement, it is true; but I 
confess I felt saddened because we do not 
see a frank, free acknowledgment that 
the former notice was an error. Why can’t 
the Free Press ig! there is no such thing 
made, neither in the city of New York nor 








| point do not agree one with another. 


apiarists from Michigan nor Ohio. stated 
that the artificial comb honey could be 
easily detected, for there is no such stuff, 
and never was. I have heard it stated 
from the pulpit, that the way to ruin is 
broad and easy because it is down hill; and 
our experience in this line seems to indicate 
that itis exceedingly easy for newspapers 
to catch on and push ahead in the tine of 
telling lies; but it is terribly narrow, close, 
and = hill to tell the bare naked truth, es- 
pecially when truth demands that the edit- 
or of a newspaper should fairly and square- 
ly acknowledge he has been mistaken, or 
that he has unconsciously done anybody a 
wrong. May God help us to be bold and 
fearless in stating the truth when it comes 
our turn to apologize and retract. 





THE TWO METHODS BY WHICH BEES 
PRODUCE SOUND. 


AN INTERESTING ITEM FROM ONE OF OUR GER- 
MAN COTEMPORARILES. 


T HROUGH the kindness of Mr. C. J. 
‘6B UW. Gravenhorst we are enabled to 
‘—b, present our readers with the beauti- 
ful engraving of the queen’s respira- 
tory apparatus as below. The re- 
marks accompanying were taken from the 
Illustrierte Bienenzeitung, of Dec., 1886, of 
which Mr. Gravenhorst is the editor. The 
Germans are keen observers and close stu- 
dents ; and we doubt not, that. as this ques- 
tion as to how the queen emits sound has 
recently been discussed, our readers will 
take pleasure in reading the following 
translation : 

The Bienenvater contains a very fine artic!e from 
the pen of the editor, in regard to the voice of 
queen-bees, which has greatly interested us. As is 
well known, the different views in regard to this 








RESPIRATORY ORGANS OF QUEEN. 


Aceording 


| to Mr. 'Trefil’s theory, there is no doubt that bees, 


in any other .city ? I am sure,that neither | 


especially queens, have not only one voice, but 
also a second method of producing tones—the first 
by the movement of the wings, and the other by 
the respiratory organs. Inthe first case we speak 
of the tone given out in flight; in the latter, of a 
voice. The piping and teeting of the young queen 
is familiar to every apiarist. The first one is in- 
distinct on account of the inclosing cell. The voice 
of a fertilized queen, like that of the drone and 
worker bees, is less noticeable. Bees do not 
breathe by means of a mouth and lungs, but 
through openings, or air-holes, called stigmata, of 


_which there are two pairs on the under side of the 


thorax, and five pairs on the abdomen ‘(see a, b, c, 
d,e,in the cut). Through these stigmata, the air 
enters through curiously made tubes, called tra- 
chev, which, in the abdomen, expand into sacks of 
considerable size. In the midst of this breathing- 
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apparatus the voice of the bee is produced, similar 
to the way a tone is produced in whistling. The 
tracher constitute the pipes, and the curtain- 
like film of chitin, which lies around the air-open- 
ings, represents the tongue. By means of the ex- 

elled air, the film is caused to give forth a tremu- 
ous tone. Now, the abdomen of a perfect queen is 
more strongly developed than is that of drones or 
workers; hence queens are able to give out a loud- 
er and stronger tone, piping and teeting; and even 
in a virgin state this tone is much stronger than 
when the body is distended by a full ovary and 


swollen oviduct, as shown at E and Vin the cut. | 


This is the reason why we hear weaker and less 
frequent tones from fertile queens. 


Huppues AND SWINDLES 


E notice by the Western Rural, that 
Mr. F. E. Fross, the man who gives 
away corn, is starting up again. This 
is what they say: 

I. E. Fross.—F. E. Fross, of Ohio, sends 
to the Rural for its advertising rates. Our rates are 
a million dollars an inch to such people as you, Mr. 
Fross, and if that should not be high enough to 
keep you out of our columns, we should raise our 
rates. We have no use for you, your corn, or your 
methods. 

That is the talk, good friends of the Rural, 
and we oo every paper will follow suit. 
We are willing to do almost every thing in 
the world to accommodate square men, but 
we have not space for afraud,no matter 
how much money he has to pay for the space. 
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NEIGHBOR H. GIVES US A TALK ON 
CLOVER-SEED. 





WHEN AND HOW TO SOW. 


m8 this is the time of year when every bee- 
keeper begins to inquire, ** What shal! I sow 
or plant for bee pasture?” I will try to give 
you a few pointers. I recommend clover. 
It is the greatest honey-plant of America, 
and alsike stands ac the head. We don’t half ap- 
preciate it. 

We should sow it everywhere—sow it on the 
roadside where the teams have cut up the sod, 
to keep out of the mud; sow it where the pigs have 
rooted up the sod in the orchard or pasture; give 
the boy a pocketful when he goes fishing, and tell 
him to scatter some wherever he sees a piece of 
bare ground on the creek-bank; put an under- 
drain in the cat-swamp, and sow some there; burn 
up all the brush-piles and old stumps, and sow al- 
sike in the ashes. Remember that it makes the 
best pasture and hay of any plant that grows. 
Don't forget to mix a little white clover with it. 
They grow wel] together, and, at the price it is sell- 
ing now, it is the cheapest grass-seed in the market. 

PEAVINE CLOVER. 

This, as a honey-crop, comes the last of July and 
the fore part of August, just the time when we 
need it most. It is the great crop to reclaim worn- 
out or poor land. There is no clay land too poor 
to raise a good crop of it. With 150 or 200 lbs. of 
good phosphate or bone-meal per acre, you are 


9 


very sure of getting a good seed of clover after | 


oats, on the poorest clay soil, and you will get oats 
enough at 25 cents per bushel to pay for your fer- 
tilizer, and get your clover-crop extra. If you 


have corn-stubble on last year’s sod-ground you 
will get a better clover meadow by cultivating it 


with a disk or Acme harrow, or a two-horse culti- 
vator, and drilling oats both ways, than to plow 
the ground. I have tried it by plowing every oth- 
er narrow land, and I getthe best meadow every 
time where the old sod is left down. If you wish to 
raise seed, you must save the first crop of peavine 


or alsike. H. B. HARRINGTON. 
Medina, O., Feb. 21, 1887. 
| ro 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 





BEE-KEEPIN AS A OCKYOUPASHEN. 


T is no ockyoupashen in life more condoocive to 

employment. Evry 1 inthe land shood keep 

{ bees from the 1,000,000 air a goin around with 

his gold-hedded cane tothe trump which brakes 

into Pringgal’s skew! hous every nite to sleep. 

If evry man wooman & chiled hed a swarm of bees, 

what asoarce of happyness it would be. Besides 

these they ar sum uther classes whitch it is verry 
appropre8 to keep bees. 

For instants, the farmer. 


Woarn out, fateeged, 


weary and tired with the care and toil and fateeg 
of hayin & harvestin, as he cums in all hot and 
played out, whotareleef it is to hev his mind di- 
verted and his boddy refreshed by the soothin in- 
flewents of hivin a swarm. Also the _ preecher. 


ore 






A OCKYOUPASHEN FOR THE FARMER 
AN HIS FAMLEY. 
Now if ennybuddy in the wurld ot to keep bees its 
apreecher. Whot ennoblin thots arises in the ex- 
pansiv vishens of the mind of I whitch contemplates 
the vass abiss of nacher in whitch floats dreemily 
backerds & forrerds a baskin in the solar light of 
the sun a 1,000 or may by a 1,000,000 tiny creechers 
stiled insex a floatin on thair gozzy wings, a dartin 
&a fiyin, now here, now thair, a storin: thair hun- 
nied sweets in thair waxen sells, whitch they will 
store more into lof mi noo hives than enny uther 
kind or variety. Under sitch inflewentses they is a 
sighlent charm & the thots flows in his hed & brain, 
and wurds of silverry toned elloquents exhails in 
hunnied axsents of bammy mildness and limpid 
sweetness from his mellifloowus tung. * * * * * 
(Printer poot sum stars or suthin to make a poz 
logg enuff to taik in the buty of that air last.) 
| Then if the preecher gits boath ize stung shut, 
| heel be blind to the faults of the peapel & look with 
| a more leanyent i on thair failins, whitch sum pea- 
| pel has a good menny. If he is stung into1i, when 
he goze into the poolpit a little girl will snicker, and 
| that will help to keep people awake. 
Also the invalid is espeshelly faverrable for the 
| bizness. I think I have saw this stated befour. 
The invalid wants sum lite bizness & hede ot to 
| keep bees for life. It’s a verry lite biznes. The 
bees will lite all over him P. BENSON. 
Apiculturistical Bee-Keepin Sighentist. 
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NEW EXPERIMENTS 


To Determine the Proportion of Honey Used 
by Bees in the Production of Wax. 
THE PROPORTION OF HONEY CONSUMED TO MAKE 


A POUND OF WAX IS AS SIX OF THE FORMER 
TO ONE OF THE LATTER. 


S the discussion of foundation or no 
foundation, and economy in the pro- 
duction of wax, is now before our 
readers, our friend Dr. Miller has re- 
ferred us to an article in one of our 

foreign exchanges, the Bulletin d’ Apiculture 
de la Suisse Romande, written by that shrewd 
observer G. de Layens. Our prool-reader, 
W. P. Root, translates it as follows: 


Inthe following experiments I was not altogether 


occupied with the idea of ascertaining whether 


bees build combs more or less mechanically with | 


this or that kind of sugar; | simply tried to keep 
track of the quantity of honey the bees disposed of 
in working in the apiary, unrestricted, at a time 
when they chose to do that work. 


The experiments made up to the present time | 
differ so much One with another, that all methods | 


are deceptive, and this is why it seemed to be in- 
teresting and profitable to recommence them on a 
different line ot procedure. 

Two questions, which have often been confound- 


tinguished, present themselves at the outset. 

First, when the honey-fiow is heavy it is never ad- 
vantugeous to let the bees make wax, even when it 
costs but little to produce that wax; for,on the one 


hand, if «ne gives to the bees a few frames to | 


build out, among a great number already built 
out, in order that, in building them, they may find 
sufficient room in the finished combs to store all the 
honey they gather, they will nearly always build 
drone combs. 
frumes only, to brin 


them to the condition of 


swarming, they will then build a large number of | 
worker-cells; but not being able to place in these | 


new frames for storage all the honey they gather, 
the prosecution of the work in wax will not go baud 
in hund with the harvest. 


always preferable not to allow any work on wax to 
be done; but when, on the contrary, the tlow is ice- 
ble, is it more or less advantageous to allow bees to 
work on wax? That is the sole question I shall try 
to answer. 

The processes of experimenting, which, up to the 
present time, appear to be the best, are, in short, to 
chouse two co/onies, A and B, of equal size, of which 
the one, A, contains frames to be filled, and the oth- 
er, B, the finished combs. After a certain time, the 
honey gathered by B is weighed, then thut by A, 
then the quantity of wax produced; the difference 
between the weight of honey, compared with that 
oft the wax produced, gives the proportion of the 
honey to the wax. 

This method is subject to various errors. 

1. When the queens are of exactly the same fe- 
cundity they do not lay,in the same number of 
days, exactly the same quantity of eggs, because, 
in one of the hives, there is, after the first day, all 
the room necessary to lay—room which does not 
exist ina colony that builds little by little. Then 
at the end of the experiments there will be more 
brood in the one than in the other, as the one uses 
different honey from the other—a difference which 
has not been taken into consideration. 

2. It is generally believed, that if one selects, 
from an apiary, two colonies of the same strength, 
and of the same apparent activity, he can, without 
great error, compare the work of the two colonies; 
but it is often quite otherwise, as lam about to 


prove. 

Having visited two colonies, Nos. 1 and 2, of 
which No. 1 was about twice as strong as No. 2, | in- 
creased the two colonies to the swarming condition. 
The bees thus becoming free to gather the crop ac- 


cording to their respective size, as they had no 
more brvod in their hives, | weighed accurately the 
honey gathered by each of them at the close of a 
good day for honey. No. 1 had gathered 2 kilo- 
grums 140 grauis* while No. 2 had gathered 2 k. 030— 


; *A kilogram may be reckoned asa little more than 2 lbs. 
boz. A thousand grams make a kilogram, 





On the other hand, if one gives them | 





that is to say, nearly as much, while it should have 
gathered at least a half less. 

This year Mr. Bertrand proved to the contrary 
these same results. One colony gutbered 37 k., 
while another, of about the same force, gathered, in 
about the same time, 18 k. The question here js 
not to explain these facts, but to prove that all ex- 
periments which depend upon a simple compurison 
of the work of two colonies of the same force, can 
inspire no confidence. Here are the circumstances 
under which 1 made my experiments: 

1. The colonies worked freely in the apiary in the 
ordinary way,in order not to change the norma! 
condition of their work. 

2. The experiments were made at atime of year 
when the temperature was high—the highest at least 


| 20 degrees Centigrade (70 Fahr.)—a temperature at 


which bees show a preterence fora free state in 
order to make wax. 

3. I selected, for my experiments, a time when 
the honey-tlow was pvuor, in order to be sure thut 
those colonies which built, as well as those that did 
not build, could tind sufticient room in the combs to 
store all the honey they gathered. 

4. Ll selected from the apiury two colonies of bees 
differing in the number of worker bees and brood, 
but which seemed, apparently, to work with the 
sume energy. Lhese two colonies, which I will des- 
iguate by Aftor the stronger and B the weaker, 
were the only two which were brought up to the 
swarming condition. 


A received 7 finished combs; then I| inserted 


, id- | among these combs some frames for them to fill out. 
ed in practice, and which should be carefully dis- | 


iu this way | was suré to compel the bees to finish 


| the combs, aud that room should never be lacking 


tor stores inthe tinished combs, in order that the 


| queen might not be hindered in the least in her 


laying. 

3 received eight finished frames, so that the bees 
could not make wax in the wrong place. 

5. | made two experiments in succession, each 
one lasting exactly eight days. At the end of the 
eighth day all the trames were taken away from the 
hives and replaced by others, but in a coutrary 
way; that is, Bthen built combs, and A wus kept 
from building. This method of increase was very 
lunportant, for it permitted one, in working with 
uny two colonies whatever, to obtain comparable 


| vesults, summing up at the end of the experiments 
: — . | all their mutual differences. 
We see, then, that at the time of a heavy flow it is | 


6. At the end of these experiments, the honey 


| gutbered by A and B was added (these colonies 


miude wax); at last the wax produced by the two 
colonies was added; but on account of great damp- 
ness the honey gathered during the 16 days of ex- 
perimenting contained much water, so that at the 


| end of the two periods none of the cells were yet 


sealed. The very thin liquid honey coutained more 
water than sealed honey; and in order to eliminate 
this source of error | ascertained the density of 
the sealed honey and that of the honey which had 
been guthered. Atterward, in adding a sufficient 
quantity of water to the sealed honey, 80 as to give 
it the same density as that which was not sealed, I 
could easily tind the quantity of water which the 
thin liquid honey contained in excess, which had 
been gathered, and subtracted this quantity of wa- 
ter from my calculations. 

To sum up, the difference of honey gathered by 
the colonies which built celis, and those which did 
uot build, indicated the weight of honey used to 
inake & certain amount of wax. 

j. During the 16 days of experimenting, the 
queens laid unequally, as they were of unequal fe- 
cundity; butit might have been that, during this 
period, the egg-laying did not hi on constantly in 
the same proportion of inequality. That was, in 
effect, what took place. In the hives which did not 
build, the queens laid 16,064 eggs; in the hives 
which did build, the queens laid 16,634 eggs. This 
slight difference in brood represents the consump- 
tion of honey, of which the weight should be added 


to that gathered by the colonies which built; but as 


the eggs did not batch till the close of three days. 
and as it was only ut this moment that they com- 
menced to use teed, only 358 larvw were fed, whosc 
consumption of honey it is necessary to determine. 
According to the experiments of Berlepach, the 
consumption of honey and pollen should have been 
47 grams, to furnish sufficient feed till the 358 larve 
should hatch out. According to other experiments 
which | made on this subject, I found that the bees 
used, to feed the larvee, nearly as much honey as 
pollen, of which 25 grams of honey was the maximum 
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amount used in order that the bees might feed a 
part of this brood, in which only a part of the cells 
were hatched. 


To sum up: The difference in honey gathered was | 


1k. 202 grams. 

The wax produced was 191 grams. 

The bees used 6.3 grams of honey to produce one 
gram of wax. 

In the preceding experiments, the bees com- 
menced to build combs in eight frames; and as the 
honey-flow was feeble, except the first day, they 
could build little else than worker-cells; I say little 
else, for in the cornerof a large finished frame they 
built some drone-cells. These cells were built the 
first day, when the honey-flow was strongest (about 
2k. per day). 

In practice, it happens that one can make work- 
ercomb for the bees economically enough by fur- 
nishing them honey at a low price. We find, for in- 
Stance, that foreign honey in the Havre market can 
be had for from 50 to 60 francs per 100 k. (or $9.37% 
to $10.25 per 250 lbs.); but to obtain these results, 
three conditions are necessary: 

1. A light honey-flow. 

2. Take away the frames of brood from a colony, 
and replace them by unfinished combs, inserting 
them between the full ones. These frames of 
brood should be given to feeble colonies. 

3. Don’t let them build, except at a high tempera- 
ture. 


We are exceedingly obliged to our friend 
across the water, for his suggestion of using 
two colonies, and then make them change 
about occasionally. A series of experiments 
conducted in this way must give us some 
pretty accurate facts. Perhaps we had bet- 
ter say, in our text-books, that, instead of 
20 lbs. of honey to make one pound of wax, 
from 6 to 8 lbs.is enough. We are the more 
ready to accept this, as it seems to confirm 
the result of friend Hasty’s experiments, 
given on page 642, 1886, and also friend Vi- 
allon’s, given at the National Convention at 


New Orleans. 


ae re OO 
MAKING BEESWAX. 





RENDERING OUT WAX FROM OLD COMBS—FRIEND 
FRANCE’S METHOD. 


SUPPOSE that every bee-keeper makes more or 
less wax. If he doesn’t, he surely is wasting 
material which could be made into wax, and so 
saved. I don’t like to see any scraps of wax or 
bits of comb, or any thing that has beeswax in 

it, going to waste. Wax is worth money. There is 
always a cash market for all we can get. We keep 
at home a box into which we put every thing we have 
which will make wax—that is, scraps of comb, old 
discarded combs, or any thing we are going to melt 
up into wax. We always take with us, when we go 
to our yards away from home, a box holding nearly 
a bushel. Into this we put such things as scrapings 
of honey-boards, broken combs, drone combs, which 
we cut out, or any bits of comb. These we carry 
home, to be melted up. It is not then lying around, 
breeding moths. When it is made into wax there is 
a cash value in it, and it can be turned into cash at 
any time, or kept, if we choose to hold it fora higher 
price. 

Now, after having saved up the material out of 
which to get the wax, how are we going to separate 
the wax from the refuse matter with which it is 
mixed, so as not to waste the wax, and at the same 
time not waste too much time? I suppose the sup- 
ply-dealers would say, “Buy one of our wax-ex- 
tractors.’’ Now, it may be that they are the best 
thing in use forthe purpose. Idon’tknow. I never 
used one. But after I had seen them, and watched 


| 





other folks use them, I thought it was too puttering 
ajob. I have bought wax which had been worked 
out with them, and had wax sent me to work up in- 
to foundation, which was made with them. But 
generally there was more or less honey about the 
wax, and I was obliged to melt the wax in water to 
get rid of the honey. 

Let me tell you how I have rendered out my wax. 
I have used the same plan, with slight changes, for 
about forty years; but I will say, that I never was 
satisfied with the plan. After I had become the own- 
er of from 50 to 100 colonies of bees I took possession 
of the old rusty clothes-boiler, and purchased the 
wife a new one in its stead. I placed the old boiler 
over the fire in the kitchen, put in a large pailful of 
water, and then filled the boiler with such material 
as I had on hand, to be melted into wax. I have a 
good stout stick to stir it up when the water gets 
hot. The wax will melt and settle down. Put in 
more comb, and press it down into the water. Con- 
tinue putting in ane stirring, until the boiler is 
within two inches of being full; then stop putting 
in, but keep.stirring until allis melted. Don’tleave 
the boiler a moment now, for it is likely to boil over 
on the stove. Keep a dish of cold water. within 
reach; for if it boils it will foam up and run over. 
If itcan not be kept down by stirring, pour in a 
pint of cold water. As soon as it is all melted, take 
it off the fire and strain out the wax. For a strain- 
er we have used cheese-cloth; but thin open cotton 
cloth was the best of any thing we ever tried. It is 
ayard wide. Take a piece a yard long for a strain- 
er. Now we want a squeezer. Take two pieces of 
dressed inch lumber, about two feet long by five or 
six inches wide. Trim off the edges of the boards 
at one end, so as to make a good handle. Now lay 
them together, the wide ends one way. Fasten on 
a good stout leather hinge, to hold the wide ends to- 
gether; let the leather run up well on the sides of 
the boards, and tack fast and our squeezer is ready. 
We next need a pan to strain into, and something 
into which to throw our rubbish. 

We are now ready to strain. We want a dipper 
capable of holding about a quart or more, and one 
chair or box, for the one who does the squeezing, to 
siton. It takes two persons to do this job—one to 
squeeze and one to twist the strainer. Now set the 
chair at one end of the boiler, just a little to one 
side; set the pan to catch the wax, close by the side 
of the boiler. Let the one who does the squeezing 
sit down in the chair. The other person takes the 
strainer, and stands at the other side of the pan, 
with two corners of the strainer in one hand and the 
3d corner of the strainer in his other hand. The one 
sitting takes the fourth corner of the strainer in his 
left hand, and together they hold the strainer open 
over the pan. The one in the chair takes the dipper 
in his right hand, and dips out of the boiler into the 
strainer one or two quarts, then hands his corner of 
the strainer to the other person and picks up his 
squeezers, taking them by the two handles. He 
then opens them out, holding them over the pan. 
The other person then puts the strainer between 
the squeezers, and twists up the strainer while the 
other man, the one in the chair, squeezes.. The 
strainer is turned two or three times, shaken down, 
squeezed, and twisted until the wax is out, and the 
rubbish is thrownout. The whole operation is again 
repeated until all that floats on the water is strain- 
ed. Both pan and boiler are allowed to stand and 
cool, when there will be a thin cake of wax on the 
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water in the boiler, and a good cake of wax in the 
pan with some water under it. What comes out of 
the boiler will require melting over, as it is not 
strained. 

Such a batch usually will make from 10 to 20 Ibs. 
of wax; and for those who have but few bees, this 
plan is avery good one. The objections are, 1. It 
doesn’t get all the wax out clean; 2. It bursts too 
many strainers, and they cost 5 cts. apiece; 3. It 
takes two persons too much time to do the straining. 

I have studied over this wax business a great deal; 
for as our bees increased it was taking so much 
time. Finally, in the spring of 1886 I accidentally 
made a discovery which, fora large job at least, is 
very much more satisfactory. We had several sets 
of combs from which the bees deserted in the spring. 
After the hard freezing was over, the weather came 
on hot early, and those combs became wormy before 
we could use them. There was a large number of 
them, and the worms had got under such headway 
that it was not safe to put them in with the bees— 
not even the Italians. They therefore had to be 
melted up, and I could not get them through my 
boiler fast enough, We had a big iron kettle stand- 
ing out there in the yard, that would hold about 
four bushels of potatoes to boil for the hogs. I got 
my eye on that kettle. A thought struck me (so 
hard that I nearly jumped out of my boots). ‘There 
is the wax-extractor that I have been looking for so 
long, standing there waiting to be used.” I had 
three or four pails of water in it and a fire, under it 
right speedily, and soon had it hot. Those worms 
quit eating beeswax. It is astonishing how much I 
could melt down in that kettle. I let the fire go 
down. So much wax rose on top (as the mass cooled 


off) that I dipped off, of clean wax, 25 lbs., and strain-" ' 


ed it at one squeeze. I then dipped outa large milk- 
pan full which I did not strain. As the wax in the 
pan cooled it sank in the center. I dipped out of 
the kettle all the wax I could, and then let it stand 
two days. At the expiration of that time 1 took a 
crust off the top of the kettle, about two inches thick, 
that took enough wax with it to hold it in chunks. 
Under the crust the rubbish did not contain a par- 
ticle of wax. I threw the top crust intoa box, clean- 
ed out the kettle, then put back the cakes dipped 
off before, not strained. Besides these I put in a lot 
of trimmings from foundation, a nice lot of clean 
cappings, and some unfinished cakes from my boiler 
process. I melted them all up together, with three 
or four pails of water in the kettle. I then strained 
out two large dish-pans full of clean wax, one 
squeeze for each pan. I dipped the wax out pretty 
clean, then put in the rest of the wormy combs. 
The crust was first taken off the top of the kettle, of 
the other batch. ‘When I got the second batch hot I 
dipped off all the wax I could, which was put in the 
first of the next batch. 

_With the big kettle we have worked out all our 
wax the past season. It isa big improvement. Its 
advantages are, 1. It takes much less time; 2. There 
is absolutely no waste. I get every particle of wax, 
and one strainer lasted all summer. Of course, 
when the bees would work on honey it would not do 
to work wax out of doors unless we wanted to cook 
the bees, for hot becswax has a great attraction for 
bees, and they would fly into the wax in search of 
honey. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Feb. 1, 1887. 
Friend F., a,good deal of time was occu- 
pied at the Albany Convention in discussing 


this matter of rendering wax, and I believe 

uite a few decided just as you have done, 
that a large iron kettle, hung up outdoors, 
is the very cheapest re that can be used 
where the quantity of old combs is large. 
One of the brothers, whose name I can not 
now recall, spoke of putting all the combs in 
a coarse bag, and confining this bag under 
the water contained in the kettle, by means 
of a wire cloth. As soon as the whole appa- 
ratus gets hot, the principal part of the wax 
rises through the ew and meshes of wire 
cloth, to the surface, and may be dipped off. 
This makes the work automatic, as it were. 
It is perfectly strained, and is therefore fit 
for market as fast as it is taken from the 
surface of the water. When no more wax 
will arise, get out the bag while it is still 
het, and press it with your squeezers, or 
some arrangement similar to a cheese or ci- 
der press. The size of the apparatus would 
depend on the amount of combs to be work- 
ed. You do not speak of the solar wax- 
extractor, and I presume you have not tried 
it; but why not, instead of pitching your 
waste fragments into a box, pitch them di- 
rectly into the solar wax-extractor, and let 
old Sol get the wax out at his leisure ? 
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SHALL WE USE OUR SURPLUS EMPTY COMBS, WHEN 
HIVING NEW SWARMS, FOR COMB HONEY 7? 


FEEL quite certain that neither friend West nor 
friend Doane would wish to give a wrong im- 
pression; yet, from a lack of sufficient data, 
that is what has unintentionally been done up- 
on page 93. In the first place I did not work 55 
colonies for comb honey. It is true that I set aside 
that number in the spring with the intention of 
running them for comb honey, but, before any sec- 
tions were filled, five of the colonies were broken up 
into queen-rearing nuclei; so friend Doane and I 
began the season with exactly the same number of 
colonies; but, his colonies were stronger than mine. 
His hives were ten-frame hives, while mine held 
only eight; hence he had in use 100 more combs— 
enough to have made 12% more colonies like mine. 
If ray opponents think this view unfair, let me ask 
if they would have considered it so had I changed 
my colonies over into ten-frame hives, thus making 
only 40 colonies of my 50? Right here, however, 
comes in another point, and that is, that some 
queens will put no more brood in a ten-frame than 
in an eight-frame hive (and that is why I use the 
latter), while many of them will; hence it would 
probably be unfair to assume that 50 ten-frame col- 
onies are equal to 62% eight-frame colonies; but I do 
insist that, in a comparison like this, it is unfair to 
assume that an eight-frame colony is the equal of a 
ten-frame one. Perhaps 50 ten-frame colonies would 
be equal, as honey-gatherers, to 57 eight-frame ones. 

In regard to the amount of surplus, friend West is 
nearly correct. I had 300 lbs. more than he gave me 
credit for; viz., 7000 lbs. Ashe said nothing in re- 
gard to the shape in which the honey was secured, 
and as I raise comb honey, I presume the readers of 
GLEANINGS concluded that it was all of that class. 

P Such is not the case; for 200 Ibs. of mine was ex- 
tracted, at the close of the season, from about 1000 





unfinished sections, and the rest was in the shape of . 
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‘From this there should be deducted, for section 
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JAnished sections; while, if my memory serves me 
right, about 1500 lbs. of the 6500 lbs. raised by friend 
Doane was extracted. 

Yes, it is true that I had to feed my bees sugar 
syrup in the fall, but not so much as I wish I could 
have done. We hada good flow of honey, late in 
the fall, from the second crop of red clover, and the 
bees not only filled the brood-nests so full that but 
little feeding was needed, but stored considerable/ 
in the sections. Upon an average, about 5 lbs. of 
sugar per colony was fed. 

I bave no desire, however, to lead my readers to 
suppose that the non-use of full sheets of fdn. in 
the brood-nest, when hiving swarms, will lead to 
such brilliant results as the reading of this article to 
this point would indicate, as the question of increase 
is yet to be considered. My 50 colonies increased to 
95, while friend Doane’s went up to 125. 

Let us reduce some of these things to their cash 
value. We will call empty combs worth 10 cts. each; 
sugar, 644 cts.; extracted honey, 6 cts.; comb honey, 

2 cts. My comb-honey crop would sell for $816. 


boxes and fdn_., about $68.00, leaving $748 for comb 
honey. To this add $12.00 for the 200 Ibs. of extract- 
ed honey, making the net result $760. From this 
amount, however, there must be deducted $29.69 for 
sugar, which leaves only $736.31. 

Friend Doane’s 5000 Ibs. of comb honey, at this 
same price, and with the same deductions for sec- 
tions and fdn., would be worth $550; to this add 
$90.00 for the 1500 Ibs. of extracted honey, making 
$640; but from this must be deducted $75.00 for 
empty combs used, which leaves, as a net result, 
3565. | 

The question now resolves itself intothis: Which ¢ 
is preferable at the end of the season—30 colonies | 
of bees, or $171.31 worth of honey? And let it not 
be forgotten, that, as already explained, eight-frame | 
colonies are not ten-frame colonies. 

And now, after having given this long explana- 
tion, I wish to say that I don’t think it contains 
much proof either for or against the non-use of full 
sheets of fdn. in the brood-nest when hiving 
swarms. To be of any value, experiments of this 
class should be performed in the same apiary, with 
the same kind of hives, fixtures, and management, 
and the same strain of bees. I also wish to say, 
that the profitable production of honey does not de- 
pend upon large yields per colony, but upon secur- 
ing it with the least expenditure of capital and 
labor. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Feb. 7, 1887. 

It is true, friend H., that the report of Mr. 
Doane gives nothing very definite; but still 
it indicates, or seems to indicate, the ad- 
vantage can not be so very great in the dis- 
posing of our surplus empty combs. Lang- 
stroth called empty combs the sheet-anchor 
in bee-keeping, and I believe he said the 
are better than money in the bank; and 
confess I have been quite loth to give up 
this established axiom, as it were, in bee 
culture.—In regard to eight and ten frame 
hives, it seems to me that this matter de- 
pends much on what month the estimate is 
made. Very few colonies in our locality 
need more than eight frames before the 
middle of April or first of May; and if I 
were buying bees without regard to the 
hives that contained them, I would as soon 
have those in eight-frame hives as ten- 
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frame hives, say by the first of April. By 
the first of May | should expect a good deal 
of pollen; and some brood, perhaps, would 
be stored in the ninth and tenth combs. A 
ten-frame hive would be likely to contain 
more honey by the first of April than an 
eight-frame hive, and this honey should be 
worth something. So far as the amount of 
bees is concerned, however, I don’t see that 
there will be ordinarily much difference. 
We rarely give any of our colonies more 
than seven combs to winter on. The space 
for the extra ones is occupied by the chaff 
division-boards until toward May. 


er 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-CELL PROTECT- 
OR AND INTRODUCING-CAGE. 


A NEW AND CHEAP QUEEN-CAGE. 


"SOME time ago friend Doolittle sent us 
one of his queen-cell protectors. It 
>) was simply asquare piece of wire cloth 
folded in the form of a cone, the sides 
overlapping. Into this Mr. D. had 
out a queen-cell from which the queen had 
vatched. The large end of the cone was 
stopped with a circular piece of wood. A 
small piece of tinned wire attached to the 
end served to suspend the wire-cloth cone 
containing the queen-cell between the combs. 
After considering the matter we decided 
that, with our facilities, there was a much 
nicer and better way to make the cone- 
shaped cages: thatis,to stamp them out, 
so here they are. 








Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 


Our readers would doubtless like to knaw 
how to make them. A wooden punch of 
hard wood is turned down to an inch and a 
fourth in size. One end of the punch is 
made conical, the cone being the same size 
and shape of Fig. 2. A two-inch hole is 
bored in a block of wood two inches thick. 
Next put the wooden angen the cone end 
downward, exactly in the center of the two- 
inch hole in the block. Around this pour 
some melted lead or babbitt metal (pre era- 
bly the latter), until the hole in the block is 
level full of metal. Allow this to cool, and 
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then draw out the wooden punch. Likea 
** duck’s footin the mud,” the conical punch 
will fit the inverted cone exactly. Your 
tool is now ready for making the wire cones 
as in Fig. 2. 

To make the cone, take a piece of wire 
cloth 3+ inches square. Place this so that its 
center is just over the center of the hole in 
the babbitt metal. The punch is now put 
in the center of the wire cloth, and a couple 
of light strokes with a hammer drives the 
wire cloth into the shape seen in Fig. 2, with 
the exception of the small end, which is 
closed. With the point of a pencil, crowd 
the central mesh in the apex until of the size 
of the pencil. 

You observe in Fig. 2, that the corners 
are spread out. The queen-cell is placed 
snugly in the cone. The corners are then 
drawn together, and a short piece of wire 
twists the ends together asin Fig.1. The 
surplus wire should be long enough to hang 
down between the frames. When the queen 
hatches she has only to crawl out at the 
small end of the cone. 

Bees have a mania, sometimes, for tearing 
down queen-cells. and I have sometimes 
found it a very difficult matter indeed to get 
the bees to accept cells atall. If I had had 
one of these queen-cell protectors, I think I 
should have succeeded. 

There is another ‘use to which this cage 
might be put; that is, introducing fertile 
queens. The idea came to us quite incident- 
ally, and we feel pretty sure it will work, al- 
though never having tried it. The cage as 
in Fig. 1 would be the one we should use. 
Put the queen to be introduced into the end 
of the cage, and then stop it up with a small 
plug of Good candy. The cage is then to be 
suspended between the frames. In the pro- 
cess of time the candy will be eaten out by 
the bees, and the queen liberated. Our 
readers will observe that this principle of 
introducing is the same as in the Klimitz 
cage, which we have tried, and know will 
work. 

e can furnish these cages with printed 
instructions, at the same price as given in 
GLEANINGS before ; i. e., 3 cts. each ; 15 cts. 
for 10, or $1.00 per 100. If wanted by mail, 
add 3 cts. for 10, or 20 cts. per 100. 

ERNEST. 
OO 


MR. THOMAS HORN. 





ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF EDLTORS. 





N response to our editorial of Feb. Ist, 
2 persons have reported having sent 
Mr. Horn money, amounting to $440.00, 
for which little or no return was ever 
made. Among the whole number, only 

two parties have claimed that I ought to 
pay back the money sent to Mr. Horn. The 
first one is as follows: 

Mr. Root:—1 wrote you last season regarding an 
unsatisfactory transaction with Thomas Horn. I 
received no satisfaction from Mr. Horn. I have 
postponed writing to you thus long, in accordance 
with your request in GLEANINGS. I have always 

geen dealt with in a straightforward manner by 
yourself, and I desire to continue such dealing, if 





this matter of Mr. Horn is adjusted satisfactorily. 
Now, in this matter I consider that any paper (this, 
too, is only the popular verdict) in which I see an 
advertisement, is the first party to a transaction, 
the advertisers the second; therefore with me I 
consider GLEANINGS responsible for ten dollars, 
sent to Thos. Horn last May, which, to date, has 
failed to put in an appearance, or value thereof. 
If you are willing to make the matter right—that 
is, the principal, I will charge no interest, and will 
take it out in goods and subscription to GLEAN- 
INGS, and in future shall compel them (if such 
parties get an order from me) to take the money 
from you, with your permission (myself first send- 
ing it to you). 

I send you the letters received from Mr. Horn. 
I have sent you a great deal of money, first and 
last. You spoke in GLEANINGS of Mr. Horn’s ad- 
vertising the season previously. So he did. I 
looked it up. Please do 80 yourself. That adver- 
tisement was not the catch-penny affair of 1886. 
In 188, Aug. and Sept., Mr. Horn says, ‘* Look 
here.”’ In May, 1886, ‘“‘Horn pays express charges!” 


‘It blossoms out clear across GLEANINGS, “Pure 





Italians exclusively,”’ and with “Stop! read and 
order!”* This attracts orders to his pocket, and 
that, it seems, is the end of the order. Having lost 
bees quite heavily in the winter of 1885, I ordered, 
relying on your superior facilities for knowing 
what your advertisers’ responsibility amounted to. 
If I am to lose this money, please take my name off 
your subscription list, and for numbers sent, Jan. 
Ist and 15th, I will pay for them. Please return Mr. 
Horn’s letter, which I send as registered mail- 
matter. GEO. T. REMINGTON. 

Wilmington, Del., Jan. 24, 1887. 

Friend R., if I pay you back the money 
you have lost, of course it is my duty to pay 
the other $430.00 in the same way. Where an 
editor, by carelessness, or even by being de- 
ceived, permits a deliberate swindler to 
gain access to his columns, I can pretty 
nearly if not quite agree with you; but if 
we are to be responsible in all cases where 
losses come, how are we to know before- 
hand which one of the brethren is likely to 
fail in business, and which one is not? 
Our facilities for getting at the responsibili- 
ty of our advertisers are certainly superior 
to those of our readers. You say Mr. 
Horn’s advertisement, to the effect that he 
would pay express charges, etc., bears upon 
the face of it the appearance of a catch- 
penny affair. So it did seem; but now- 
adays, good substantial men often make 
pretty liberal offers to secure custom. We 
made careful inquiries in regard to Mr. 
Horn; and not only his postmaster, but the 
officers of the bank in tlhe town where he 
resides, pronounced him all right. He had 
also been doing business for several months 
in a satisfactory way. Suppose we had de- 
clined the advertisement, would he not have 
declared at once, $ yenwirg and privately, 
that A. I. Root would not accept any ad- 
vertisement that threatened to run against 
his own business, or that offered things at 
a lower rate than he did? You know what 
has been said about publishers and supply- 
dealers, in this line. Since we are discuss- 
ing this matter, perhaps it would do no 
harm to speak quite plainly. When the Bee- 
keeper’s Magazine came out with a flaming 
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advertisement, to the effect that they had 
come down to 25 cts. a year, and also that 
they would send both GLEANINGs and 
the Magazine for $1.10 we felt somewhat 
anxious about the matter. If we refused to 
accept the advertisement, we were open to 
the charge of being afraid of our own pock- 
et-books: if we received it, and the journal 
were published for only a few months; then 
we should be censured, just as you are cen- 
suring me now. Is it not true, that the on- 
ly thing we can do is to act according to the 
best of our judgment and wisdom ? In re- 
gard to the Bee-keeper’s Magazine, I am hap- 
py to say that the editors are very nice 
young men ; and, so far as we can tell, they 
are quite able to send out their journal sev- 
eral years, without getting more for it than 
the value of the paper upon which it is 

rinted, if they choose to do so. I believe 

hem to be honest and straightforward ; but 
I wish to be distinctly understood that I can 
not be in any way responsible for the success or 
Failure of their new undertaking. Under the 
circumstances I am sorry to bid adieu to an 
old customer, but I do not see how I can do 
otherwise, conscientiously, friend R. Here 
is the other letter : 

Mr. Root:—I see by GLEANINGS that Mr. Horn 
has authorized you to collect all claims against 
him. He is in debt to me some, but I'd rather have 
the letter he wrote me than his note for two years. 
Ashe says we can add 10 per cent for the use of 
the money, which would be unlawful in New York, 
6 per cent being the interest here, he could cheat 
us On the note, and with a good deal more honor, 
than he can as itis. Mr. Root, I want to show you 
how I got caught by him through you. I wrote you 
last spring, asking you if I could buy bees and 
queens by the pound, and turn them into the 
hives on my old combs (my bees having died the 
winter before), and make a success of it. Instead 
of answering my letter you sent me a postal card 
referring me to your A BC book, which vexed me 
atthe time, I having heard you are asquare man 
to deal with. I intended to buy the bees of you. 
I wanted ten pounds, bees and queens, so you see 
if you had answered direct, saying yes or no, I 
should not have been caught by Horn. 

Perry, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1887. JAMESiR. WRIGHT. 


I confess that I was obliged to smile a 
little in reading the above, even though I 
am very, very sorry for our friend’s losses. 
It looks to me something this way: He 
came to our store to trade, and found us so 
full of business that we had not time to 
treat him as courteously as we should have 
done, therefore he goes and trades at anoth- 
er store, and them blames me because he got 
into trouble. I am _ very sorry indeed that 
we are obliged to refer so many questioners 
to our price list and the A B C book; but so 
many times the clerks have given answers 
to inquiries that were not at all what I 
wished, that I have repeatedly directed 
them to refer such inquirers to the A B C 
book, where I have answered such questions 
carefully and deliberately. There have 


been so many inquiries every spring in re- 
ard to buying bees to putin hives left by 
e bees that have died, that I gave a 

or two to the consideration of the matter, 

in the ABC book. The questions to be 





answered are something like this: How 
many bees shall I purchase with the queen ? 
Shall I buy them in April, May, or June ? 
Is it necessary that they have a brood-comb? 
Will they make a full colony the first year ? 
Shall I be likely to get any honey from 
them? Now, suppose I were to dictate to 
our shorthand writer this whole story to 
many different inquirers, each spring. Why, 
I would almost rather give them a boo 
apiece than undertake to do it. I might 
have some leaflets printed, so as to cover the 
choy to give away, and I believe I will 
1ave it done this very spring. I am very 
sorry indeed to appear disobliging, and I be- 
lieve that those who have read GLEANINGS 
during these past years know that I do not 
mean to be; but, my friends, there is a limit 
to the mental and physical strength of even 
a big strong man, and I am neither the one 
nor the other. 
nl oer 


HIVE-MAKING IN “THE HIEST STILE.” 





FRIEND STOVER’S SUGGESTION, 





RIEND ROOT:—Being a mechanic, I have been 

considerably interested in the engraving on 

p. 278, A B C book. I also noticed your reply 

in GLEANINGS, to a query concerning the 

hexagonal bee-hive, sayiny the inventor tried 

to see what he could make. I herewith send you a 

drawing of a proposed chaff hive, or hives, to be of 
the standard size. 
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STOVER’S TENEMENT HIVE, ADAPTED TO THE LAWN 
OR FLOWER-GARDEN. 
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The spire is to be 6 ft. high, covered with tapered 
shingles 2% inches wide. The staff on the spire is to 
have a flag, not showninthe cut. It will have all 
the brackets that are shown in your catalogue. I ex- 
pect to set itin my lawn along the street, in order 
to attract attention and make people “talk bees,” 
which is the only advantage | claim forit. I have 
been employed by neighbors to make chaff hives; 
and the higher the bee-fever gets, the more hives I 
can sell. I purchased two colonies last summer, 
more for the purpose of studying the nature of 
bees, than for gain. I am getting to be very much 
interested since studying the subject. There is no 
telling where I shall stop. What do you think of 
the hive? Levi STOVER. 

Brookville, Mont. Co., O., Feb., 1887. 

I think, friend S.. that it fills the bill 
ag well, for all the advantages you claim 
or it, but you are very modest. Most. of 
the patent-right bee-men would claim tha® 
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the bees would make more honey in it, is 
easier to operate, and ever so many other 
things besides its attractive appearance. 


SI —————e 


A PICTURE OF THE HOMB OF ONE OF 
OUR A B C SCHOLARS. 


THE PLACE WHERE FRIEND HEACOCK “GETS 
HAPPY.” 


cy E have had so many pictures of apia- 
ries that cost large amounts of mon- 

ey, and that were the result of years 

ot labor, [ had thought it might be a 

little refreshing, by way of variety, 

to have at least one glimpse cf an apiary be- 
longing to one of our boy bee-keepers—at 
least we call him a boy, for he is only 20 
years old. Here is the picture, dear friends. 


clear as it could be, and the thermometer stood at 
66 degrees at noon in the shade. I write to you 
this way, because every thing I know about bees I 
got from you. I came here three years ago, and 
didn’t know a bee from a yellow-jacket. So much 
for reading your A B C and GLEANINGS. I am an 
A BC scholar only 20 years old, and not very stout. 
I never took a chew of tobacco nor tasted whisky. 
Volusia, Fla., Dec. 29, 1886. O. E. HEACOCK. 


Now, my young friend, I wonder if you 
know how much | like the ring of that last 
sentence of yours—*I never took a chew 
of tobacco nor tasted whisky.’’ May God 
grant that you can say that to the end of 
your life! How I should like to take a half- 
holiday down in that Peach-tree apiary! I 
wonder if there is not a nice garden t’other 
side of that picket fence; and aren’t there 
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Friend H. does not write a very long letter, 
so all I can tell you about this bright little 
spot away down South is what we gather 
from the brief letter below. 


WHAT AN AB © SCHOLAR SAYS ABOUT GLEANINGS 
AND THE A B © BOOK. 

I thought you would like to see how an apiary 

looks in the far-off South, so I will send‘you a pic- 

ture of mine. It was taken the 18th of Dec. While 


your bees in the North are housed up, ours are | 


bringing in pollen. They have been carrying pol- 
len and honey pretty fast for the last ten days. 
The peach-trees don’t show very plain, for they 
were set out only last February; but they have 
grown very fast, as they are about ten feet high, 
and will bear peaches this next year. Christmas 
was the most beautiful day I ever saw. It was just as 


PEACH-TREE APIARY, BELONGING TOSONE OF OUR BOY BEE-KEEPERS. 


some orange-trees somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood that bear rusty Florida oranges? 
Our friend Nellie Adams has just sent us 
two boxes of those rich, sweet, juicy Florida 
oranges. Why, it almost makes me well 
and strong just to think how I have enjoy- 
edthem. They got bruised considerably on 
| the trip.and some of them were likely to 
| spoil unless they were used up pretty soon, 
_ and I concluded I was just the chap to oP 
| keep them from spoiling ; and when I too 
| my tramps across the fields I used to have a 
big orange in each pocket and one in each 
| hand. But, about the Peach-tree apiary : 
| If friend H. were not present I would call 
| attention to the fact of what a nice clean 
| upright boy‘he is. He is rather tall, but he 
is honest and true. Ido not know whether 
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the comb fell out of the frame he is looking | question, a big item; but let us remember 
at so intently, on account of the hot weather | the charges that have been brought against 


away down in Florida, or whether the en- 
graver forgot to putitin. The small boy 
over there is probably his brother, and he, 


too, is having fun in the apiavy. By the’ 
way, friends, did you know it is a grand | 


thing to get small boys interested in bee- 


keeping? Perhaps it is a chunk of honey | 


he is putting in his mouth, so as to prevent 
the honey from being wasted (the way I did 


with the Florida oranges, you know). Nev-| 
er mind the chunks of honey—they are bet- | 
ter and cheaper than chunks of tobacco. | 


The place is so pleasant that a couple of 
ladies have come out there to look it over. 
By the way, the best way to make any place 
in the world pleasant is to have the women- 
folks there. Friend H., why do you put 
your hives on stilts? Doesn't it bother the 
juvenile bees toclimb up? I presume they 
never get chilled, however, in your sun- 
shiny clime. Well, God bless you all, boys 
and girls; and if Uncle Amos goes down to 
Florida (which he hopes to do some time) he 
expects to visit the Peach-tree apiary. 


CS es 


MBS. COTTON’S SYSTEM OF FEEDING 
BEES. 





EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED BY HERSELF. 





AM requested to define clearly my position as to 
feeding bees, through the columns of GLEAN- 
INGs, as there are many who mistake my posi- 
tion, and many who, either from a misunder- 
standing or from a desire to misrepresent, are 

constantly publishing statements caiculated to 
mislead the public. My plan of feeding is intend- 
ed to encourage the bees to breed rapidly in early 
spring, and to furnish the bees nearly all they re- 
quire for their own consumption, that we may ob- 
tain, in glass boxes, in the best possible marketable 
form, nearly all they collect from natural sources. 

If there were no honey obtainable from natural 
sources, it would not pay to feed bees; but it is 
plain to every intelligent person, that, in order to 
receive the greatest possible profit from bees, they 
must be fed. The only question is, how, when, and 
what to feed. It will pay as well to feed bees as to 
feed our domestic animals—cows, sheep, etc., or 
manure plants, or any crop the farmer cultivates, 
to stimulate growth and increase the product and 
consequent profit of the same. There are other 
points in my management of bees which are often 
misrepresented, but I have not the time or space 
to go overthem in detail. Suffice it to say, I am 
ready to stand by my statements at all times; and 
in all my business transactions I intend to be 
guided by the golden rule; viz., Do by others as I 
wish others to do by me. Mrs. L. E. Corron. 

West Gorham, Me., Feb. 14, 1887. 

But, my good friend, you do not directly 
reply to that part of your chapter on feed- 
ing, where you state that, if sugar syrup is 
stored in the surplus-receptacles, no one can 
tell it from white-clover honey. Do you 
not think it would be well to’change or 
modify this clause? The point you make, 
that a much larger yield of clover honey 
will be obtained by feeding the bees clear 
up to the comb-building point, is, without 


| us, of feeding sugar and glucose, and selling 
| it as real honey. 
j ne 


HOW TO FEED BEES IN A CELLAR. 


| A FEW SERVICEABLE AND TIMELY HINTS FOR THE 
NOVICE. 








O those who have weak colonies in the cellar 
that need more bees or honey or both, I will 
3 Say that they can be built up now just as well 
as when on their summer stands; and there 
will be no trouble about quarreling, or bees 
| returning to the hive from which they ure taken. 
Spread the combs of the weak colony, leaving a 
space in the center of the cluster of bees for one 
comb. Then go to any colony that has plenty of 
bees and honey, and get the outside comb that has 
bees upon it. You may look it over to see that the 
queen is not upon it, if you wish; but there is not 
one chance in fifty of the queen being on these out- 
side combs, in the winter season. Place this comb 
of bees and honey in the center of the weak colony 
and they will cluster together, and all will be well. 
You may give them another comb in a day or two, 
if thought best, or two can be given at one time in 
the same manner. Many thnk that bees should 
not be disturbed in any manner when in the cellar; 
but there will no harm come to them by perform- 
ing any needful operation with them in the cellar, 
as they will soon resume their former quiet after 
being disturbed. Bees will only occasionally take 
wing while being handled inthe cellar, especially 
ifthe light is kept back and not allowed to shine 
directly upon them. But they have a disagreeable 
way of crawling about over the combs and upon 
the hands of the person working with them. It is 
better, of course, to build up or unite weak colo- 
nies in the fall, though many of us will neglect it 
then, and severe weather finds us with weak colo- 
nies, perhaps with valuable queens which we wish 
to winter over, while there are other colonies that 
were not “tinkered”’’ with to introduce’ these 
queens, that have bees and honey to spare. And 
itis better to equalize them, as nearly as possible, 
in the cellar, than to leave these weak colonies to 
be strengthened after being placed on their sum- 
mer stands. These little weak colonies, when 
fussed with in cool weather in April, are inclined 
to swarm out, and we see our little colony in the 
air with a valuable queen which perhaps we do not 
care to lose. They also have a provoking way of 
attempting to join some strong colony in a box 
hive, with crooked combs and ‘old black ’’ queen, 
which we intended totransfer and Italianijze in 
May, and, of course, are all slaughtered, leaving 
the novice with the empty combs and hives, to buy 
queens and try his hand at Italianizing again anoth- 
er year. L. C. CLARK. 
Granada, Kan., Feb. 1, 1887. 
Friend C., I know that bees can be fed in 
the = you mention, at times; and at other 


times (at least so it has seemed to me) the 
same directions do not seem to answer at 
all. The bees get on a stampede and fly all 
over the cellar, and do every thing they 
ought not todo. Mav be with some experi- 
ence, however, I mizht manage better, for 
it was among my earlier experiences that 
[ tried to f bees in the cellur, I[ think, 
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also, there is more danger of getting the 
queen on your comb than you seem to rec- 
ognize. here the cellar is moderately 
warm, the queen will sometimes be found 
clear on the outside combs. — 


ee oe 
FUNCTION OF SALIVA. 


PROF. COOK TALKS SCIENCE TO US SOMEWHAT. 








T will be remembered, that in my criticism of 
Mr. Cheshire’s admirable book I said it was 
t strange that he spoke of saliva as the digestive 
liquid of starch. Mr. C. also speaks of the 
lacteal system as the exclusive absorbent sys- 
tem, whereas it is well known that the portal sys- 
tem of blood-vessels absorbs nearly all of the di- 
gested food except the emubsified fats. I do not 
refer to this to condemn the book, forI think ita 
most valuable addition to our bee-literature—in- 
deed, the most complete work ever written. No 
one person can know every thing; and to make a 
few errors, Only shows the author to be human. 

In GLEANINGS, p. 644, 1886, Mr. Corneil says I 
probably follow Dalton in denying that the * princi- 
pal office” of saliva is to digest the starch. Now, 
Mr. Editor, 1 do not hold this opinion because Dal- 
ton does. I really believe nearly every physiolo- 
gist now thinks the pancreatic juice the chief 
agentin changing starch into sugar, and that the 
principal function of saliva is mechanical. Huxley, 
in last Ed. Physiology, says: ‘The conversion of 
starch into sugar, which seems to be wholly or par- 
tially suspended in the stomach” (surely there 
was little time for change in the mouth) “is re- 
SUMOG Sy :5:.b.0 0-0 the pancreatic and intestinal juices 
operating powerfully in this direction.’’ That sali- 
va will change hydrated or cooked starch to sugar, 
no one doubts: that it does do it to any extent, I 
have not the least idea. Foster, our latest and best 
English authority, says, p. 242, that by the pancreat- 
ic juice the starch is changed into sugar; though 
most English authors, and Foster with the rest, 
argue that saliva may doa part of this work. Now 
for my reasons: 

1. Saliva digests only cooked starch. Most ani- 
mals do not have their starch cooked, and yet their 
salivary glands are as large as are ours, and they 
secrete as much saliva. All physiologists agree, 
that in dogs this is no part of the function of sali- 
va, yet dogs secrete much saliva. Again, all physi- 
ologists know that the change which commences in 
the mouth stops in the stomach, and commences 
again only as the food comes in contact with the 
pancreatic juice. We all know how active the 
absorbent vessels of the stomach are. It is proba- 
ble that the saliva isall absorbed in the stomach, 
and that little if any goes into tbe intestines where 
the starch is digested. Again, we all know how 
necessary saliva is in mastication. The great 
Barnard proved this by his grand experiments. 
Try to eat crackers when very thirsty. We can 
hardly do it. The blood lacks water, and the sali- 
vary glands can not secrete enough saliva to 
moisten the crackers. The old “ rice ordeal” of 
India was a scientific test. The supposed criminal 
was asked to eat dry rice; if he could eat it quickly 
he was adjudged innocent; if not, guilty. It is 
well known, that anxiety stops secretion. The 
guilty man feared, knowing his guilt. His spittle 
was shut off, and he could not eat the rice. The 





innocent man had a clear conscience; his glandular 
machinery worked well, and he could easily masti- 
cate and swallow the dry food. 

But the most conclusive tests may be easily 
tried by Mr. Corneil or any other person. By 
macerating the salivary glands, stomach, and pan- 
creas, separately, we can secure, by use of glycer- 
ine, the several ferments—ptyaline, of the saliva; 
pepsine, of the gastric juice, and the ferments of 
the pancreatic juice. Now, if we put the first ina 
test tube with cooked starch at 100° F., it com- 
mences quickly, but not very energetically, to 
change the starch to sugar. But as soon as we 
add the pepsine, the stomach ferment, acidulated 
by either hydro-chloric or lactic acid, this stops. 
Here we imitate nature exactly. But when we 
add the pancreatic juice to the starch it acts quick- 
ly and powerfully to transform it to sugar. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


———— er i 
VINEGAR FROM HONEY. 


SOME VALUABLE FACTS FROM FRIEND MUTH. 





RIEND ROOT:—Having seen, in GLEANINGS, 

an article on honey vinegar, I shall express 

you asample of ours; andif you ever saw a 
better article, let us know it, please. We have 

been making honey vinegar for the last four 
years, and find a ready sale for it. It eclipses the 
best vine vinegar for all purposes for which vine- 
garis used. Below I will give my modus operandi: 

When making vinegar, one must know that water 
will turn into vinegar providing it contains the nec- 
essary quantity of sugar stuff, and is exposed to 
fresh air and awarm temperature. The warmer 
the temperature and the better the circulation of 
air, the sooner vinegar forms. A barrel is laid 
down, and an inch hole is bored in the upper end of 
each head, near the upper stave. This admits of a 
good air-passage over the body of the honey water. 
Tins with fine perforations nailed over these holes, 
with the rough side outward, exclude flies and 
skippers. Take about 1-lb. of honey tol gallon of 
water, thoroughly mixed up, and nail a perforated 
tin on the bung-hole. We take 35 to 40 lbs. of honey 
for a barrel containing 40 to 45 gallons of water. 
The warmest place in the yard is the best place for 
the barrel. If the sun shines on the barrel all day, 
it requires from the beginning of April to the end 
of October to make vinegar satisfactory for all pur- 
poses. If not sour enough by fall, it will be all 
right by Christmas or spring, if placed in the cellar 
or a warm room. 

No vinegar should be exposed to frost before the 
sour fermentation is complete, as such would turn 
the sour into a foul fermentation, and the vinegar 
be lost. We made last summer, on our bee-roof, 
10 bbls. of honey vinegar like the sample I send you. 
The retail price is 33\%c per gallon, which gives us a 
better profit than the production of honey, as you 
will see. CHAS. F. MuTHa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1887. 

The samples of vinegar received are, to my 
notion, the finest I ever tasted. The honey 
flavor is quite perceptible, and is so pleasant 
to the taste I poured a tablespoonful in a 
glass of water and had a real refreshing tart 
summer drink. I do not know why it would 
not make a good substitute for lemonade. 
With such a price as you mention, friend 
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M., there is no trouble in making it pay; 
but in our market, -0 or 25 cts. seems to be 
about all anybody wants to pay for vinegar, 
even at retail. 
rr oe 
BEE LEGISLATION. 


THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON THE SUBJECT, AFT- 
ER WHICH FRIEND MILLER STEPS DOWN 
AND OUT. 


“yFOw, Mrs. Harrison! I didn’t think that of 
r you. I thought that, instead of joining 
in with the crowd, your kindly nature 
would incline you to take up the side of the 
weak. Your article on page 53 speaks, like 
others, of priority of location, a thing which I have 
repeatedly said has no partin the question given 
to the committee of the N. A. B. K. society. You 
speak in your opening sentence of ‘such a covet- 
ous, selfish spirit manifested among bee-keepers as 
to favor legislation that would deprive any one, 
8o disposed, of the pleasure of keeping bees. They 
must be looking,’ ete. Don’t worry, my dear 
sister; there’s no “they”’ in the case. There isn’t 
a living soul among them, except myself, who has 
seid he wanted any such legislation, and I am sure 
[ shall never petition for legislation alone. Neith- 
erdol,the only covetous and selfish one in the 
whole lot, want any legislation that will deprive 
any one of the pleasure of keeping bees, any more 
than I would deprive them of the pleasure of 
farming. I would have the two callings on the 
same footing. I quite believe, my good friend, 
what you say, that you have no desire to hinder 
those about you from deriving pleasure from bee- 
keeping. But now let me put the matter in a little 
different shape. 

Suppose this old man of whom you speak, “ too 
feeble todo heavy farmwork,” has 100 colonies of 
bees, his sole means of support, and these 100 col- 
onies fully stock the pasturage within reach, 
would he desire, or would you desire for him, that a 
new man should come and plant another 100 colo- 
nies within ‘0 rods of his apiary? Would he want 
him to come with 50? would he with 10? And yet, 
as matters now stand, he could do nothing to pre- 
vent it. 








CLASS LEGISLATION. 

Several, like W. W. Maltby, on page 66, object to 
class legislation. What is class legislation? As 
I have always understood it, it is legislating in 
favor of a certain class as against one or more 
other classes. For instance,I knew a law in an 
Eastern State making it a criminal offense fora 
party other than a railroad official to sell part or 
the whole of an unused railroad ticket. Here was 
class legislation in favor of the class of railroads 
and against the class of travelers. I think you can 
hardly have class legislation without having at 
least two classes—for and against whom discrimi- 
nation is made. Butin the case of the desired bee- 
legislation, against whom is the discrimination? 
No one except bee-keepers cares a fig who occupies 
a bee-range, only so that the nectar be gathered at 
the least expense and sold at the lowest price. 
The man who owns an acre of ground or a thou- 
sand acres, but is nota bee-keeper, cares nothing 
about whose bees forage upon his land; only if he 
is intelligent he will be anxious that somebody's 
bees shall be therein sufficient number to benefit 
his growing crops. So as no class is legislated 





against, I can not see how it can be called class leg- 
islation. 

So, Brother Maltby, 

If you can earn your salt by 

eeping bees in skeps, 
Don't take any steps 

To hinder legislation 

In this here nation. 

And now, good friends, a word in closing. I sup- 
pose you are tired of this controversy, and I am 
sure I am. Controversy is not at all to my taste, 
and inthe present case Ihave the uncomfortable 
feeling that, by advancing my views, I have lower- 
ed myself in the esteem of those whose good opin- 
ion I highly value. But those views seemed to me 
in accordance with right and truth, and the great- 
est good tothe greatest number. They still seem 
so. Here is the broad field covered with nectar in 
which none but bee-keepers are directly interested, 
and it seems to me better that each one should 
purchase and own his own field, moving together 
harmoniously, than to have struggles and dissen- 
sions, at aloss to all concerned, thereby keeping 
some out of the field by the uncertainty of the 
business. Time alone will tell whether I am a 
wild schemer or simply a little ahead of the times. 
I confess to entire error of judgment in one re- 
spect, for I thought the mass of bee-keepers would 
be with me as to the desirability of legislation, 
whatever might be thought of its feasibility. To 
my great surprise, all seem to have the opposite. 
views; and as matters now stand, it seems that val- 
uable space has been wasted in the discussion; and 
yet, in some way, good is always apt to come from 
an honest effort to get at the truth. I am very 
grateful to Mr. Root for the space allowed me, and 
for his evident desire to let me have fair play, and 
will now get back to other subjects where I shall 
not feel so lonesome. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 


ee ~<a 


FOUL BROOD. 


ARE WE TO BLAME LF IT APPEARS IN OUR APIA- 
RIES ? 











RIEND ROOT:—In your comments on my ar- 
ticle on page 49, you say that a bee-keeper 
has no business having foul brood in his api- 
ary, and so need not calculate on it. Perhaps 
not. Perhaps, too, he has no business having 

sickness in his family, and so need not caleulate on 
ever needing a doctor, or having to use remedial 
measures. Some things, sometimes, may be pre- 
vented; other things, at other times, must be en- 
dured—or cured. Nobody should sit down with fold- 
ed hands, and allow misfortune to overwhelm him, 
without an effort to prevent it; but nobody can pre- 
vent misfortune from overtaking him. Toa large 
extent we have our fate in our own hands; but toa 
still greater extent we are at the mercy of circum- 
stances, and subject to an overruling power. 

If you meant to say that a bee-keeper has no busi- 
ness to allow foul brood to remain in his apiary, 
perhaps I can agree with you. You may mean to 
say, that foul brood originates only through some 
fault or negligence onthe part of the bee-keeper. 
It may be so; I can not believe it. Ponder the mat- 
ter as I may, I have never been able to see how any 
act or neglect of mine was instrumental in bringing 
the disease into my apiary,and I confess | have not 
the least idea what caused it. At the time it started, 
it seemed to me that it must have been caused by 
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the brood becoming chilled; but I do not believe it 
possible for the disease to originate that way. So 
far as l can see, there is not a bee-keeper in the 
land, especially if his apiary is within bee- flight, 
or, perhaps, within half bee-flight, of where there is 
or has been foul brood, that is not liable to have his 
bees attacked. 

As to the Heddon hive, | readily admit that, under 
other circumstances — say in a different locality, 
with a different race or strain of bees, a different 
season, or a different system of management, I 
might have found my brood-chumbers full of brood 
and empty of honey at the close of the honey-fiow. 
I should have said of the screws, too, that | boiled 
a number in parafiine, and that these worked better 
than the others, though it is not a week since I twist- 
ed the head of one of these into splinters in trying 
to unscrew it, using flat pliers to twist with. Your 
suggestion of galvanized screws is a good one. 

1, too, can say amen most heartily to the growing 
interest in outdoor sports, not only for children, 
but among people of allages. Tobogganing is one 
of the most healthful of the popular-amusement 
crazes; and if 1 had ever had any objections to it I 
think they would have vanished with my first slide, 
which was before I had written the article in ques- 
tion. You see, I write from experience. 

Dayton, Ill., Jan. 25, 1887. J. A. GREEN. 


Thanks for the correction, friend G. 
When I said a bee-keeper has no business 
having foul brood, I meant, of course, hav- 
ing it remain; and I do think, that, if he 
has his eyes about him, as he ought to have, 
he should get notice of it at the very outset. 
My apiarist admitted that he knew of its 
existence a week or two before he called our 
attention to the matter at all. Now, had we 
commenced at the very first glimpse of it, I 
feel quite sure it might have been stopped 
before it got into more than one colony, for 
we would have promptly burned up every 
comb in the hive at the outset; and [ would 
do this; even if I found something that look- 
ed even suspicious. 

EO ee 


BUMBLE-BEES. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US A GOOD DEAL ABOUT THESE 
FRIENDS OF OURS. ‘ 


OUR request, dear Mr. Editor, in Jan. Ist 
GLEANINGS, that I give the biology, or life- 
history, of our good friends the bumble (or 
humble) bees was not overlooked, but until 
now not a moment could [I spare to speak a 

good word for these little philanthropists, whose 
kind offices are hardly appreciated. 

It has been no uncommon thing for our students 
to keep hives of theee bees. Frank Benton had sey- 
eral colonies on our college lawn when he was here 
asastudent. My iittle Bertie has often had hives 
of bumble-bees on our back-chamber porch, and has 
enjoyed watching them and studying their habits, 
very greatly. Mr. Editor, would it not be a wise re- 
form to encourage our children to look on insects, 
frogs, ete., with interest and admiration, and not 
with abhorrence? I believe I am doing my children 
a substantial benefit in encouraging them to study 
insects, birds, and even bumble-bees. 1 spentall of 
last week in lecturing be ore the Wisconsin Farmers’ 
Institutes, and I urged everywhere that parents en- 
courage their children to reir insects and watch 
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their wonderful transformations. How easy thisis! 
The child has but to put a cabbage caterpillar, the 
so-called “cabbage worm,” under a common glass 
tumbler, with a little of its food-plant, and all the 
life-changes can be easily watched.” What an easy 
way to awaken the interest and inquiry of our chil- 
dren, and to keep them from the street-corner, the 
saloon, and the jail! 

The only bumble-bee that lives over the winter, in 
our northern latitudes, at least, is the queen. Bee- 
keepers are not surprised at this. The apiarist often 
finds his bees all dead but a handful in spring, and 
among the survivors be is almost sure to find the 
queen. Occasionaily she is the only bee that sur- 
vives a long juurney. So, too, with bumble-bees, 
the queen possesses the maximum of vital force and 
endurance. I do not know whether the old bumble- 
bee queens that have done duty the previous season 
live over winter or not. Very likely some of them 
may. However this may be, the young ones cer- 
tainly do. 

In spring these large queens commence opera- 
tions. As the workers have ail succumbed to the 
rigors of winter, we can easily understand why we 
see so few bumble-bees in early spring, and why 
those that work so merrily upon the lilacs, dressed 
in their shining robes of yellow and black, are all so 
large. The queen finds an old mouse-nest, or some 
other convenient miniature cave under stone, 
board, or clod, and there stores a mass of pollen on 
which she lays her eggs. The larvie develop much 
as do the immature hive-bees. When ready to trans- 
form to pup, they coat their cells as do the hive- 
bees, with a glue-like fluid which serves as a close 
cocoon. These cells serve afterward as honey-cells; 
and though big and clumsy, even more so than are 
the queen-cells of the honey-bee, yet in truth they 
are really much like them; that is, they are strength- 
ened with wax exteriorly, and lined with a glue-like 
cocoon interiorly. This style of a cocoon is well 
shown in melting wax by use of the solar wax-ex- 
tractor, as with the honey-bee’s cocoon it contains 
very little silk, but is largely composed of a harden- 
ed glue-like substance such as lines the cocoons of 
most moths. 

Soon the queen has several companions, the work- 
ers, Which now do the outside labor, so that the 
queen remains mostly at the nest. In July the 
queens and drones begin to appear. Some of the 
older writers tell of two kinds of workers in the 
bumble-bees’ nests—the large and small. It is like- 
ly that their large workers were these young 
queens. The drones are longer than the workers, 
and smaller than the queens. We often see these 
drones in late summer. Asa boy,I called them 
stingless bees. No wonder. In August the bees 
pair. I once sawa drone and queen bumble-bee 
incopulo, They fellin the path before me, and the 
queen pulled away from the carcass of the drone, 
which surely had sacrificed its life in the perform- 
ance of its duty. These young queens are the 
survivors of winter, and are the perpetuators of 
the species. The bumble-bees do not swarm, so 
that by July and August the nests are large and 
populous, and so the red clover, which depends for 
the most part upon bumble-bees to insure its fer- 
tilizution and seeding, is fairly swarming with 
these valuabie assistants of the farmer, upon 
which be depends for the seeding of one of his 
most valuable field crops. 

Darwin was the first to show by elaborate ex- 
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periments that clover is dependent upon bumble- 
bees for full fertilization and fruitage. Dr. Beal, 
my colleague here at college, has experimented 
for yearsin the same line. He finds that clover 
covered with gauze will seed only partially, unless 
bumble-bees are caught and put inside the gauze. 
In this last case, the bumble-bees work upon the 
flowers, and a full yield of seed is secured. Dr. 
Beal has suggested to me that I experiment to 
learn how the queen bumble-bees may all be pre- 
served through even our most severe winters, that 
our farmers may secure each year the fullest ben- 
efit from their valuable labors Could we have 
bumble-bees early in the season, the first crop of 
our red clover would seed as abundantly as does 
that of white and alsike clover. These latter do 
not depend upon the bumble-bees, but attract and 
are fructified by the more numerous hive-bees, 
which swarm out in force, even in the early spring. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 

But, friend C., don’t the Italian bees, at 
least in a great measure, take the place of 
bumble-bees in fertilizing red clover? It 
seems to me that I find a great many more 
Italians on red clover than I do of bumble- 
bees ; but perhaps they do not do the work 
as effectually. Is that why you speak of en- 
couraging their propagation? Although you 
do not say so directly, I infer there is a kind 
of bumble-bee abroad in the fall of the year, 
that does not sting. If one could learn to 
tell which are drones and which are workers, 
by sight, we could tell when to run and 
when not to run. I presume, however, the 
drones would never show fight. 


ee in 
SEPARATORS. 





FRIEND HEDDON ON VARIOUS MATTERS. 





RIEND ROOT:—As I have many topics to 
write avout, and you like short communica- 
tions, I see no other way than to leave out 
the whys and wherefores and ask your read- 
ers to take my word for it when I give you 

the results of my experiments. 

I have used both wood and tin separators, of va- 
rious widths, for over ten years, and with sections 
whose tops and bottoms are ‘% thick, and whose 
bottoms are % narrower than the sides (and I great- 
ly prefer this % difference). Ihave found separa- 
tors 3% inches wide justa little too narrow. Iam 
making them 3°, plump, to make sure of no elon- 
gated cells. IT want to say to Dr. Miller, that the 
most skillful manipulator—one like Hutchinson, 
who can get beautiful straight combs without any 
separators—will have an ocean of trouble with sep- 
arators 24% in. wide. I prefer tin to wood. I have 
used the tin T super, and it is, with all its objec- 
tions, about the only practical arrangement for 
the use of separators without wide frames; but 
when I use separators (and J shall) I think I pre- 
fer the one-story, reversible wide frame. 

HALF-POUND SECTIONS. 

I have been reading our editor's talk about Mr. 
Wright, of Albany, and his half-pound sections. 
Do you forget that I have been one of the pioneers 
in using half-pound sections? Allow me to re- 
fer you to pages 5 and 27 of A. B. J. for 1883. Dur- 
ing and since that year we have produced many 
thousand pounds of comb honey in half-pound 





sections. We have tried five or six different 
widths, lengths, and thicknesses, and also some 
quarter-pound sections. We can get just as many 
pounds of honey storedin the smallest as in the 
largest sections in use. We have settled on the 
following size: 44% high x 2 13-16 long x 7 to the 
foot wide, between separators; six of these will 
fit in the same wide frame that takes four 44 x 
4% x7 to the foot sections. 

For the past four years we have kept these con- 
stantly at retail in our stores, besides the 44 x 4\4- 
pound sections; and while the latter sells by the 
pound at 16 cents, the former have always retailed 
at 10 cents each. Our stores sell about three times 
as many pounds of the large as of the simall sec- 
tions. Our large sections average a little less than 
1-lb., while the small ones average a little more 
than half a pound. 

PRICE OF HONEY. 

I want to thank you for your foot-notes at the 
close of friend Hutchinson's article on page 102; 
**12% cts. per Ib. wholesale,” and 16 cts. per Ib. to 
the consumer, is where I want to see good bright 
comb honey rest in the future. Did you ever think 
that grocers will work bard to hold honey up to “a 
penny an ounce,” simply for convenience in sell- 
ing the varying sections? A section weighing 14 
ounces sells for 14 cents. If you want to know how 
much it is worth, with the price at lior 15 cents 
per lb., you can telephone your schoolteacher. Did 
you ever think of this? Simply on this ground 
alone I have held the retail market up 2 cts. at 
least. I say 16 cts. at retail, leaving 3% cts. for 
freights and all middlemen. 

Our pound sections should vary from 1 |b. to less, 
never more; 160z. should be the maximum. You 
see the reason. They should be sold for just what 
they weigh. The 4% x 414 x7 to the foot, with sep- 
arators, is just the thing for these weights, and 
that thickness I find most perfectly adapted to the 
instincts of the bees. Quick sealing, smooth finish- 
ing, and more perfect combs, all favor this thick- 


ness here. 
REPLY TO FRLEND DADANT. 


Surely all will know that I wrote, or meant to 
write, 18, and not 28 years. However, the word we 
does not necessarily nor logically include myself. 
My argument would be just as true and faithful to 
the facts had I kept bees but two of the 18 years 
that my brother bee-keepers have been “ introduc- 
ing’’ extracted honey to consumers. 

Mr. Robbins’ article on page 94 is true to life, as I 
have found it, and fully answers Mr. Dadant. If 
it were possible I should like to believe Mr. Da- 
dant’s theory about the introduction of honey, but 
I should really like to feel that we are going to 
get it “introduced ”’ before I die of old age. As I 
am unable to see that he has answered my article, 
or sustains his point, I will let it drop here. 


REPLY TO FRIEND GREEN. 

Several have written to me, asking what I have 
to sayin reply to friend Green's reported partial 
failure with my new hive. T have only to say, that 
he did not get them of me, and that) believe they 
were not properly made; that there is no need of 
any of the failures he mentions; that glue does not 
bother us as much as with the L. frame; that, when 
the hives are properly made, the screws will al- 
ways support the frames when inverted; will al- 
ways turn at will, and are infinitely superior to 
any metal screw that can be made. After three 
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years’ experience I can clearly see the causes of his 
partial failure, but will not occupy space to de- 
scribe them here. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
ee 


PEDDLING HONEY TO FARMEBS. 


EXCELLENT HINTS IN REGARD TO. 
EADING Mr. J. B. Colton's article on page 93 
prompts me to give my experience in ped- 
dling and disposing of honey. I have found 
a home market for my whole honey crop of 
8000 Ibs., with the exception of a few special 
orders from a distance, at an average of 8 cts. per 
pound. 

In finding a home market, it seems to me a great 
mistake is made in taking itto the towns. There 
is always plenty of honey in town, but a dearth of 
it inthe surrounding country. It is also a mistake 
to put it in the stores, to be sold on commission. 
The retail price is higher than consumers like to 
pay, and this prevents people from eating honey, 
except asaluxury. I have worked upa splendid 
home trade among the farmers, and find that they 
are the best customers. I left no honey in stores, 
to be sold on commission, neither would I advise 
any one else to do so. My honey is all extracted; 
and in selling it 1 am always very careful to tell 
the purchaser whether it be of the Ist, 2d, or 3d 
quality. There are as many grades of honey as of 
sugar, and one great mistake is made in selling 
for a first-class article that which really is not, 
thereby taking advantage of people’s ignorance, 
and driving a sharp bargain, perhaps. 

First class extracted compares favorably with 
comb honey of the same kina in flavor; but if it be 
of the first extracting, und some old honey is mix- 
ed with it, the flavor is changed, and some one, no 
doubt, will compare it with the comb honey, and 
then declare there is something wrong, and won’t 
buy any more of it. The producer should know 
better than any one else the quality of his honey, 
and itis imperative that he represent it exactly as 
itis. He will gain the confidence of his customers, 
and lose nothing by it. Asarule, the majority of 
people will not go to any place to buy honey; but 
if it is brought to their doors and they are allow- 
ed to sample it, they will buy much more readily. 
IT have found peddling in town up-hill business. 
Among the well-to-do farmers, I have sold the bulk 
of my honey in 25 and 50 Ib. lots, at 8 cts. per Ib., 
and for smaller sales, 9 cts. As an instance, I sold, 
in six consecutive houses, 80, 25, 53, 40, 25, and 37 
Ibs., or 260 Ibs. in all—all I had with me, and 1 have 
frequently sold a barrel in half aday. Next year! 
intend to sell all I raise, more easily than I have 
this. 

For actual use in the family, I sold to one, 180 
lbs.; another, 145 Ibs.; and to quite a number, 100 
Ibs. Had I sold it at 10 cts., I could not have dis- 
posed of much; but at 8 cts. it is used instead of 
syrups. 

Now as to delivery. In the fall I loaded a barrel 
on a spring wagon, and, using a honey-gate, I drew 
it off in any convenient vessel in the winter. The 
honey was taken out of the 50-gallon storage-bar- 
rels, and warmed so as to take out the granulation, 
then drawn off into 50-lb. kegs for convenience. 
This winter, most of it was sold in the keg, the keg 
being reserved for next season’s use. 





By way of caution, let me say, do not sell granu- 
lated honey except to old customers. Better make 
awarming pan of galvanized iron that will cover 
the entire top of a stove or arch, and warm it 
over. If itis then drawn into kegs or other ves- 
sels, and made air-tight, it will keep a long time 
without granulating, and can be disposed of to 
muc¢tr better advantage. 

A great many people think that candied honey 
has glucose in it, and it is almost impossible to 
overcome that idea. Always be sure to tell them 
that it will candy, and also to keep it out of the 
cellar. ROLAND SHERBURNE. 

Lone Tree, Ia., Feb. 14, 1887. 


rr ee iim 
PEDDLING HONEY A SUCCESS. 


HOW THE BROWN-EYED BETTER HALF BEAT THE 
OTHER HALF. 





> FTER reading friend Colton’s article on page 
93 I feel like giving my experience on ped- 
ling honey. By consulting our book I find 
we have produced and sold, during the past 
few seasons, about 12,000 lbs. of extracted 
honey. Our honey is all put in 58-lb. kegs, which 
have been waxed. After getting it all in kegs, and 
before it gets thick, we do our peddling. With 
horses and buggy and large bottles we go out 
through the country and stop at every farmer's 
house that we consider sure pay, and let them taste 
our finest clover honey, stating that we have it in 
kegs just the right size for family use, and that we 
will deliver the next day. Now he will say he has 
no money at present. Our reply always is, that it 
makes no difference at all about that, he can pay 
when he pleases, which most of the time will be 
next day. The next day we deliver the honey sold 
the day before. The kegs are all labeled with our 
name and candying notice. 

Now, to give you an idea how fast honey can be 
sold in this way, I will say that, on my first trip, I 
sold in one afternoon 60 gallons. “Ah!” I think I 
hear you say, ‘there can’t be much honey in your 
neighborhood,’ Well, | have just ascertained that 
there has been no less than 80,000 Ibs. produced 
during the past season by nine bee-keepers within 
eight miles of us. Now don’t say that I am an 
expert peddler, for that brown-eyed woman whom 
Belle and Charley call “tna” took it in her head to 
see what she could do this fall, and she drove her 
own team, and sold,in one short afternoon, eight 
58-lb. kegs, averaging over one keg an hour; and I 
was told next day, while delivering, that I was 
nowhere, compared with my “ better half.”’ 

In conclusion T would say, put your honey in 
kegs well waxed; never charge for kegs, but get 
them back when you can; don’t scold or look cross 
if kegs or hoops are lost. Never deliver the honey 
while selling, as you will not sell more than half as 
much, as you will find by trying; don’t peddle in 
towns, except by the keg; don’t think, because you 
go Over aroute this year it will do for next year: 
never change the price during the season, if you 
can avoid it; but if you should find it necessary to 
lower your price, promptly notify all who have 
bought of you by the keg that you have placed the 
difference to their credit. Our 4000 lbs. of this sea- 
son is all sold, and we have had several calls for 
more. Now, Mr. Root, I can not help but think 
that, if all our bee-men who can would do this way, 
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our markets would not be so overstocked, and 
prices forced down so low. W. W. MCKEE. 
Dyersville, la , Feb. 12, 1887. 


We are exceedingly obliged to these two 
friends for the good suggestions they have 
made in retailing honey. To be able two sell 
our honey crop is half the secret of our cho- 
sen pursuit. We should be glad to hear 
from others on this subject, whether their 
success has been good or ill. We all want 
to know how, and there is no better way to 
get honey introduced into families. 








REPORES KNGOURAGING. 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH A NUCLEUS. 
WILL furnish you a report from the nucleus 
bought of you last spring. 1 increased natu- 
rally to 4 good strong colonies, all fine bright 
fellows, and took a quantity of honey. They 








are now well provided for, and snugly packed | 


away for the winter, all doing nicely. I have, be- 
sides, 8 hybrid colonies in good condition. 
Jan. 27, 1887. M. G. BAXTER. 


FROM 37 TO 70, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

IT commenced the season last spring with 37 stands, 
increased to 70, and took 4500 lbs. of comb and 500 
of extracted honey, nearly all from white clover. 

Winthrop, Ia., Jan. 25, 1887. E. P. BRINTNALL. 


A GOOD FLY. 

Bees had a good fly Jan. 20. Only one colony dead 
out of 146. Two more were in bad condition. I 
united them, which leaves me 144 stocks, most of 
which are in first-class condition. A. N. DRAPER. 

Upper Alton, IL, Jan. 31, 1887. 

FROM 9 TO 35, AND 10385 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I started in last spring with 9 colonies; increased 
to 32; got 1035 lbs. of comb honey. My bees are all 
in good condition, with plenty of honey. They are 
Italians. W. M. SWEANEY. 

Sandyville, O., Feb. 7, 1887. 











FROM 4 TO 9, AND 600 LBS. OF RONEY. 

I began last spring with three full colonies and 
one five-frame nucleus. I increased to nine colo- 
nies, and took 600 Ibs. of honey in pound sections. 
The nine colonies went into winter quarters with 
ten full frames each. Allof my combs built last 
year were built on full sheets of wired foundation. 

Greenfield, Ia., Feb. 7, 1887. J. E. BROOKS. 
FROM 88 TO 109, AND 24,000 LBS. OF HONEY—AN 

AVERAGE OF 272 LBS., SPRING COUNT. 


My crop of honey was the best the past season | 
I secured 24,000 lbs. from 88 col- | 


that lever made. 


onies, spring count, and increased to 109. Between 


18,000 and 19,000 Ibs. of my crop was white honey, | 


the rest honey-dew, or “ black-jack,” as we call it 
here. This honey was all extracted. No feeding 
was necessary for winter. My crop in 1885 was 3000 
lbs., and I fed 1500 Ibs. of it, spring and fall. 
Farley, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1887. JA8s. SCOTT. 
Friend S., you have given us a rousing re- 
rt. Now we should like to know some- 
hing about your locality, and also by what 
plan or system you managed to secure such 


a large yield. Did you do the work alone, 
or did you employ help? 


HEALTH IMPROVED BY ENGAGING IN BEE-KEEP- 
ING ; HOLY-LANDS. 

I have been keeping bees for fifteen years, but 1 
took no interest in bee culture until 1882. I have 
been sickly fora number of years. I was advised 
to go into the business, which I did; and up to this 
date I have been wonderfully improved in health. 
My strain of bees is of pure Holy-Land stock. I 
have sold a large number of them at my home and 
abroad, and they give perfect satisfaction. They 
are docile in every way to work with. We have 
quite a number of bee-men in this part of the 
country. Gro. D. RAUDENBUSH. 

Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 

NEW HONEY IN OHIO ON THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 

I commenced the season of 1886 with 11 swarms of 
bees; lost 12 swarms the previous winter. The sea- 
son opened up very early. I saw bees working on 
apple-blossoms on Easter Sunday, April 25, 1886. 
I had something similar to the Hill device over the 
| hives. I did not unpack my bees until pretty well 
| along in May. I left the devices on the hives. I ex- 
|; amined some of my bees May 1, andI found that 
| one swarm had three or four pounds of honey built 
| under one of the said deviers, so we had new honey 
| made in 1886, for supper, on the first day of May. 

Can any one beat that? 1 should like to hear from 
| them if they can. J.S. BARB. 
| Bristol, O., Feb. 15, 1887. 





| A BETTER SHOWING FOR THE ITALIANS; AN AVER- 
| AGE OF 50 LBS. PER COLONY FOR HYBRIDS, 

| AND 260 LBS, PER COLONY FOR 
ITALIANS. 

It takes about the same amount of work to sell 
| the honey as it does to get it. My honey is nearly 
all sold at an average price of 6 cents for extracted, 
and 11 cents for comb honey. In the fall of 18851 
prepared for winter 124 colonies—90 in cellar and 34 
in chaff hives. I lost one colony in a chaff hive, 
which was queenless in the fall, and sold 13. This 
left me 110 in all; of this number, 30 colonies were hy- 
brids. These I moved to a place two miles from my 
home yard,so they would not bother me in my 
queen-rearing. They gathered about 1500 lbs. of 
comb honey in one and two pound sections, and in- 
creased to 56. Ihave sold them. Hybrids of the 
first cross are good honey-gatherers, but too ener- 
getic with their stings to suit me. I want no more 
of them. The 80 colonies that I kept at home were 
mostly nuclei, with young queens raised the fall be- 
fore. It was surprising to see how soon they made 
good strong colonies. About June tirst I united 20 
of the weakest with others that had poor queens, 
and used several colonies to make nuclei for queen- 
rearing, which left me about 50 strong colonies 
with No. 1 queens. I took from these colonies 11,000 
lbs. of extracted honey and 1000 lbs. in combs, to feed 
next spring, and increased to 120. They were not 
| black bees either. G. D. BLACK. 
| Brandon, Iowa, Feb. 8, 1887. 
|, Many thanks, friend B. It seems from 
| the above that your Italians are not only 

gentler than the hybrids, but they gathe 
over five times as much honey per colony. 
|Is it locality, manipulation, or the race of 

bees that made this difference? Perhaps 
‘friend Black or E. France can tell us. 
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REPORES DISCOURAGING. 


A TOTAL FAILURE, AND LOSS OF OVER $300. 
STARTED in spring with 20 colonies—10 strong 
and 10 from very weak to medium; increased | 
} «to 48, including five nuclei. I sold five nuclei, | 
3 colonies, and about $22.00 worth of queens, 
which left me 40 colonies, and I did not get 40 
lbs. of honey from the 40 colonies in 1886. 1am out 
about $125 in honey, and about $200 worth of time. 
We have had a failure in the honey-crop every 
year since I have been in the business. I wish you 
and Dr. C.C. Miller had got a law passed in 1882, 
prohibiting anybody but you two from keeping | 
bees. I should have been about $300 better off. 
JNO. W. MARTIN. | 
Greenwood Depot, Va., Jan. 15, 1887. 











A FIT SUBJECT FOR BLASTED HOPES. 

Since I am writing, I will hand in my report for 
the past year. I had, to gointo the winter of 1885, 
14 stands in Simplicity hives. All came through 
strong and healthy. They commenced swarming 
early; increased to 27. UptoJuly Ist my bees did 
well; but from that time on they rather went back; 
and by the Ist of October there were scores of bees 
starved to death. I lost none, but doubled back to 
24; took 150 lbs. of comb honey from 14 colonies, 
spring count, no extracted. My bees are all right 
yet, but rather poor for so many stands. If you 
have Blasted Hopes yet, you might put a few like 
me in for a while, just to see how we would like it. 

Fairfield, Pa., Jan. 1, 1887. J. A. KIME. 


DID NOT PAY. 

I de not like to report discouragingly for the bee- 
business, but I am afraid 1 shall Hfve to,as my 
loss in experimenting during the past year will be 
over $100. J.C. FRISBEE. 

Suffolk, Va., Dec. 27, 1886. 





HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








HIVES PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES—THEIR 
“08 DECREASE. 

E are indebted to the British Bee- 
Journal of Feb. 3 for the following 
item in regard to the decrease in the 
number of patents on hives issued 
in the United States from year to 

year, up to and including part of 1886: 

Your readers may not be aware that the specifica- 
tions of patents taken outin all countries where 
there is a patent-law are filed and can be inspected 
inthe library at the Patent-Office, Chancery Lane, 
Without payment of any fee, simply by signing 
your nume and address in a book as you enter. 
There is also a library of the scientific books of 
all countries. 

After the little business I had at the Patent-Office 
this week was done 1 amused myself looking at the 

laces and specifications of some of the American 

e-hives. Seeing from the general indexes the 
great number of hives that had been patented in 
the United States I eo it might be of interest 
to your readers to know the number of patents tak- 
en out under the heading ‘‘ bee-hives,’’ not includ- 
ing extractors, feeders, smokers, etc., and I count- 
ed up the numbers, which are as follows:—From the 
commencement up to the end of the year 1873, 591; 
1874, 22; 1875, 17; 1876, 22; 1877, 33; 1878, 38; 1879, 18; 
1 12; 1881, 10; 1882, 8; 1883, 16; 1884, 8; 1885, 20; part 











of 1886, 6. Total, 816. 


You wil! see that the year 1886 is not yet complet- 
ed, but up to the latest returns the enormous num- 
ber of 816 patents have been taken out for“ bee 
hives.”” 1] examined about 30 of the most recent 


| ones, and I should much like those gentlemen who 


consider that we get all our best ideas from Amer- 


| ica to spend a day there in search of ideas worthy 


of imitation, and | feel convinced that, whatever 
their opinion of the superiority of American appli- 
ances had previously been, he will go away sur- 
prised to find that any one would ever patent the 
rubbish he sees illustrated and. described tkere. 
Upon inquiry of a onan Any hm I find a patent costs 
more than here, since the alteration of our patent- 
law. JOHN M. HOOKER. 

WILL THE THE NEXT YEAR’S HONEY CROP FOR 

CALIFORNIA BE A FAILURE? 


I am in receipt of a letter dated Feb. 5, from my 
agent at San Buenaventura, Ca)., stating that, up to 
that time, the rainfall in Southern California for 


| this winter had been less than twoinches. He says 


that, unless the rain comes soon, the California 
honey-crop will be a failure, as it takes from 10 to 18 
inches to insure u« crop of honey there. 

While this is bad luck for our brothers across the 
continent, it may help to advance the price here; 
and let us try to make what is their unavoidable 
loss our material gain, and not be led to sell our 
honey at a low figure by those who wish to buy on 
the strength of ‘‘ an immense crop in California.” 

Wyoming, N. Y. G. W. STANLEY. 


MOVING BEES. 
Friend Root:—I wish to ask a little advice in re- 
gard to moving my bees. I have about 70 colonies 
to move about 225 yards south of their present 
location. The lay of the land is about the same; 
viz., sloping southwest, but the new. location is 
mucb steeper ground, and the location of the hives 
will have to be in an altogether different shape 
than they are in at present. The bees are all in 
Simplicity-Langstroth hives, and contain from 4 to 
20 frames each. What I wish to know is, how to 
move them with least lost, the best time in the 
spring to doit, and howto do it with the greatest 
ease. I am not very strong physically. If the 
editor, or any of the readers of GLEANINGS, have 
any suggestions to offer they will be thankfully 
received. SUBSCRIBER. 

New Brighton, Pa., Jan. 24, 1887. 

It will bea little difficult, my friend, to 
have your bees adhere to their new location 
unless the weather should favor you. If 
they can stand on the new site, say a couple 
of weeks, when there is no weather permit- 
ting them to fly, most of them will return to 
their new location. If, however, a warm 
day occurs shortly after moving them, so 
many bees will be lost it may be the ruin of 
a good many of your colonies. It is a very 
difficult matter indeed to move bees short 
distances, unless the weather happens to be 
favorable, as above. For further remarks 
on this subject, see ‘* Moving Bees,” in the 
A BC book. 


IMPORTED QUEENS FROM BIANCONCINI. 

Ihave read your answer to Mr. Hudson, in the 
Dec. Ist No. 1, 1886, page 946. I thank you for what 
you have written of me, and please hear why you 
are quite right in sothinking. I do not charge 
more for Australia (proportionally) than for other 
countries, on account of difficulty of transporta- 
tion. I have arranged, with my Australian pa- 
trons, one price for every town and every month, 
and the price is as low as possible. In fact, we 
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charge only 15 frances for every box; and the ex- 
pense for sending to Australia, having to be paid 
beforehand, we pay about 4 francs on each queen. 
The boxes for that country must be larger, and 
contain a larger number of bees, a greater quanti- 
ty of honey, and room for water—more than those 
for others. It is also to be remarked, that we re- 
eeive orders of only 8, or at most 12 queens at once. 

Bologna, Italy, Jan. 4. CHAS. BIANCONCINI. 

The above gives the solution, friends. 
Queens to Australia must be prepaid for at 
least the greater part of the route. 





LARGE HONEY-YIELDS. 

In regard to immense yields by single colonies, 
frequently reported, I have been under the im- 
pression that they are stolen from other colonies. 
In the January 15th number of GLEANINGS, Emil J. 
Baxter mentions a yield of 560 lbs. he had from one 
colony. I believe his bees in that hive quietly stole 
the honey from other hives. This quiet stealing 
has been mentioned before in GLEANINGS. If those 


who have one or more of these big yielders will dust, | 


with powdered chalk or flour, the bees of the big- 

yielding colony, and watch carefully, | believe they 

will find them the poorest lot inthe yard. Try it 

next season. E. E. Ewina. 
Rising Sun, Md., Jan. 22, 1887. 


Friend E., | am sure you are entirely in 
the wrong. Bees may get a little honey, it 
is true, by this quiet way of stealing, but it 
is quite out of the question for them to get 
such a quantity as friend Baxter mentions. 
To get such an enormous crop, they would 
have to labor not only weeks but months, 
and that, too, on the high-pressure princi- 
ple. When Italians were first introduced, it 
was suggested by a good many that the 
large yields were made by stealing from oth- 
er bees; and men in our own vicinity, who 
ought to have good judgment, claimed that 
our Italians took all the honey from their 
hives as fast as the native bees could gather 
it. When these great yields are coming in, 
it is a very easy matter to follow the bees 
and see where they get it; and I believe 
that most bee-keepers are in the habit of 
finding out the source of these great accu- 
mulations. Dusting them with flour is an 
excellent idea, to enable us to identify them; 
but I think you will find them on the bass- 
wood-trees, in the clover-fields, or at some 
other honest and legitimate work. 


BEES TOO NEAR A RAILROAD, MILL, ETC. 

In your issue of Jan. 1th I note a communi- 
cation, page 50, in regard to the disturbance, in 
winter, of bees situated too near a railroad. I have 
had no experience myself, being two miles from 
the railroad; but last summer I visited the large 
flouring-mill of Mr. J. B. Ward, of our county, and 
he, being a bee-keeper as well as a miller, I] was not 
long at the mill before I made inquiry about his 
bees, as I saw none in his yard or garden. His res- 
idence is situated but afew yards from the mill, 
just across and near the road, and the mill upon a 
high bluff of limestone rock on Stone River. Be- 
fore he moved his bees near the mill he was a large 
honey-producer, and, withal, an experienced and 
scientific manipulator with bees. He informed me 
his bees did no good, made no surplus worth the 
trouble of taking, for two ycars, when kept near 





the mill, and he moved them to his mother’s, some 
two miles off, where they were doing well, although 
inconvenient for bis attention. It was his opinion, 
that the roar of the mill, and tremulous motion the 
stones produced when running, disturbed them too 
much in their work. As the mill frequently runs 
all night, and also all winter, it may have been the 
disturbance, at these times, when they were not at 
work, that caused them so much uneasiness they 
did no good. He also lives near the line of the N. 
C, and St. L. Railroad. W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

MR. BINGHAM’S COMMENTS ON THE ARTICLE ON P. 
44; A CORECTION. 

I have often recalled my visit to your beautiful 
home and shops with great pleasure. The multi- 
tude of incidents following my visit, and the Alba- 
ny Convention, prevented my reading Jan. 15th 
GLEANINGS until yesterday, when lo! on page 44 an 
account of my wanderings confronted me. The re- 
port of my hive is all right; but that about the one 
filling of smoker making abundant smoke for use 
au day is rather “tov good.’ I did not mean to be so 
understood. I probably said that the fire would not 
go out; but I did not mean that once filling with 
sound maple wood was sufficient for abundant use 
all day. The best thing that can be said of a Bm. 
smoker is, that it burns fuel fast—sufficiently fast 
to make enough smoke for instant use without work- 
ing the bellowe—just when there is no time to work 
up a fire. Smoke can not be made without fire. 
The old saying, “There must be some fire where 
there isso much smoke,” proves to be correct in 
the case of bee-smokers, if they are always ready 
with a big puff of smoke to turn the heads of alert 
hybrids. I shall be glad to send you asmoker to 
try, and will do so soon. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich., Feb. 11, 1887. 

Thanks, friend B. I beg pardon if 1 mis- 
understood you in regard to the time your 
smoker will run without filling. 


HOW TO WARM A CELLAR BY MEANS OF THE 
SQUARE CAN8. 

It is impossible to keep the temperature in my 
cellar up to 45° this winter without the use of arti- 
ficial heat. I think the frost has penetrated the 
earth toa greater depth than usual. I have a6-in. 
ventilating-pipe, 70 ft. Jong, laid 5 ft. below the sur- 
face; and the air, as it enters the cellar, is 38°, or 4° 
colder than it was last winter. As I did not like to 
risk astove of any kind in the cellar, I thought 1 
would try warming it with hot water. I do not 
know of a better way to handle the hot water than 
to have it in the 5-gallon square tin honey-cans. 
Four of them can be set on the cook-stove at once. 
I do not think that an open vessel would do, as the 
vapor would make the cellar too damp. The caps 
must not be screwed down tight when on the stove, 
or the cans will burst when the water boils. 

The number of cans needed will depend upon the 
size and coldness of the cellar. My cellar is 14x14x 
8% ft., and contains 6) colonies of bees, and I find 
that two cans heated once in 24 hours will keep it 
about 4° warmer than it would otherwise be. The 
water will give out the heat gradually during 24 
hours, so as not to excite the bees as the heat from 
a stove would. I think it is less work to carry the wa- 
ter up and down cellar than to tend an extra stove. 

Brandon, lowa, Feb. i2, 1887. G. D. BLACK. 
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MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 





Be kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love; in honor preferring one another.—Ro- 
MANS 12: 10. 

OME of our neighbors are next door, 
others across the street, and still oth- 
ers are a mile away — may be eight or 
ten miles. It is the latter class of 
which I am going to speak this morn- 

ing. The papers announced that there was 
coke a farmers’ institute in a neighboring 
town. Across the country it is only ten or 
twelve miles; but as this is the season of 
Medina mud, we consider it easier to go 
perhaps 25 miles by means of three different 
railroads than to undertake to go ‘cross 
lots.”” If the three roads made connection 


as usual, I should get through in a couple of § 


hours; but they did not connect, and there 
was a prospect before me of missing the pro- 
ceedings of the first day. I could make the 
next station, however, by going two miles 
and a half on foot, and I very quickly decid- 
ed to do this, for I have learned by experi- 
ence that, when you are apparently brought 
“6 short, it does not do any harm to push 
ahead against obstacles, even if it must be 
done on foot. I had started out on this trip 
because it seemed as if God called me that 
way; and if it were in answer to this call. 
what anxiety need I have as to the result ? 
My part was simply to say, ‘‘ Here, Lord, 
am I, several miles from home, and my 

lans frustrated. What hast thou for me to 

0?” TI looked back when I had hurriedly 
walked perhaps half the distance, and saw 
a fellow-traveler carrying two bundles. 
When you are wanting some opportunity to 
serve the Master. and you see somebody 
walking with two bundles, I think it is very 
safe to ask permission to carry one of them. 
Just alittle while before, I had passed two 
other fellow-travelers. I slackened my pace 
for awhile, wondering if God had given me 
any message tothem. Their principal com- 
fort, however, seemed to come from the to- 
bacco they passed back and forth, and evi- 
dently their tastes and mine were in different 
lines, so I courteously bade them good-day 
and — ahead. I almost always go ahead 
of other people when I walk, even if Lama 
small man. Well, now, this man with the 
two bundles walked even faster than I did. 
I found that he lived at our destination, 
where the farmers’ institute was held. Fur- 
thermore, he is a devoted and earnest Chris- 
tian; yes, and he isa banker besides. He 
gave me an account of the town of L., which 
was very interesting indeed; and as he is a 
Sabbath-school worker, and has the welfare 
of all the people at heart, we found many 
topics of mutual interest. Before returning 
home I formed an acquaintance with this 
man, which I shall remember as long as I 
live, and I shall always be the happier for it, 
because I know of one more who is hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness, and 
who is working and praying for the Master. 

When we reached the station we were told 
there was no train for two hours and a half 
—no train of any sort. This cut off abso- 





the afternoon. Now, although the station-. 
ner told us there was no sort of a train, in 
about an hour a coal-train came along. A 
hot box obliged them to stop. The engineer 
said very flatly, however, they did not carry 
assengers ‘“‘nohow.” With some people 
his would have settled the matter; but it 
didn’t with me, even when the conductor 
said the same thing. Did you ever know, 
my friend, how much difference it makes, 
in the way you approach a neighbor ? I did 
not say og thing until I caught his eye, 
and then I good-naturedly replied, ‘ 
friend, I am very anxious indeed to reach 
L.; and if you will tell me what I shall do to 
get permission for you to carry us, I shall be 
very much obliged.” His face softened a 
little, and he said I might telegraph to the 
superintendent, if I cared to. he tele- 
raph operator did not seem to be very will- 
ing until we showed him some money, and 
told him we were ready to pay for all the 
trouble we made, whether he got us through 
or not. Now, please bear in mind vhat 
these neighbors of ours. especially at tele- 
graph-oflices and railway-stations, are often 
thoughtlessly hindered and annoyed, and 
very often by people who are not willing to 
pay for the trouble they make. A telegram 
came back immediately, saying, ‘‘ Carry the 
passengers, providing they do not hinder in 
any way or manner.’ The conductor then 
told us if we were willing to jump off a little 
out of town, and foot it to the depot, we 
could go. Of course, we gladly consented. 
Now, | know from experience, dear friends, 
there are people who ask favors of this kind, 
and then demand to be set down at the de- 
pot, and other things of a like nature, in a 
way to hinder, more than they perhaps 
realize. The telegraph operator did not take 
any of our money for his trouble, after all. 
You see, we began to get acquainted a little, 
and he recognized us as business men who 
were accustomed to business, and knew bet- 
ter than to hinder, or even try to hinder, a 
railway train that must make its appoint- 
ments. 

A man that hath friends must show himself 


friendly; and there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.—PROV. 18: 24. 


I can not tell you what a pleasant after- 
noon we had at the convention. Two or 
three hundred live young farmers sat at the 
feet. as it were, of friend Terry and of those 
who were capable of teaching improved ag- 
riculture, and drank in their words in a way 
that was very encouraging—at least to my- 
self. When opportunity was given they 
took part, and I confess it greatly surprised 
me to find there were, within ten miles of 
my home, such a large number of really go- 
ahead, progressive young men—yes, young 
men and boys who had been putting in 

ractice Terry’s teachings in regard to po- 
atoes, live stock, and even the adornment 
of. their homes and farms. 

Now, in this paper to-day, I wish spe- 
cially to illustrate how much we lose by not 
interchanging ideas, or getting acquainted ; 
and, by the way, one young friend at the in- 
stitute gave us a most excellent talk on this 
very subject of getting acquainted with 


lutely all chance of hearing friend Terry for | each other. He said one of his neighbors, 
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but a few miles away, gave him more valua- 
ble information on potato-growing in one 
evening than he had learned by experience 
in many years; and this man was ready to 
talk, and glad to talk, and yet the young 
man had never visited him before. None 
of us know what there is going on close at 
home; wedo not know of the valuable in- 
formation that somebody, even in the same 
room, might be able to communicate if we 
follow the spirit of the little text at the 
head of this chapter. Now listen. Of 
course, J was invited to stay over night with 
one of the bee-friends. While supper was 
being prepared I was left for a little time 
alone with an elderly lady who was also 
stopping there, but with whom IT was, of 
course, unacquainted. I had simply been in- 
troduced to her, that was all. Books and 
papers lay on the center-table, and the ques- 
tion arose, Shall I look at the books, or 
shall I exert myself a little to throw off my 
natural bashfulness, and get acquainted. I 
was somewhat tired, and did not feel much 
like talking—at least, I did not suppose the 
other occupant of the neat little parlor 
would be interested in any of the topics 
that interested myself. It is true, if [ had 
been practicing what [ preach I might have 
very soon found out whether she loved the 
Lord or not: and if she did, as most women- 
kind do. of course there would be a common 
ground on which we could meet and feel 
mutually interested. The truth was, I had 
been kept in the audience-room a good 
mauy hours, and I naturally pined for the 
open fields; yes, 1 would have got out and 
run across the lots, even if it was frosty 
and after dark, had I thought. it was the 
proper thing todo. God's voice seemed to 
indicate. however, that I should get ac- 
quainted, and [ am very glad I overcame 
my weariness enough to obey. Pretty soon 
I found she had a son-in-law, who is one of 
the progressive farmers. This son-in-law 
had een investing a great deal of time and 
money in a vain attempt to thoroughly un- 
derdrain the marshy slope or sidehill near 
his barn. His mother-in-law was telling me 
how sorry she felt to see him try so many 
times, and fail, and his last bold attempt 
was the saddest of all, because he finally 
did succeed. This apparent contradiction is 
explained by saying that, when he got the 
water out of the sidehill, he dried up a 
spring some distance away, but close to his 
barn, where he had for years been watering 
his herd of choice Jerseys, his horses, and 
other stock. He had killed the bird that 
had for so many years stood in the way of his 
crops of potatoes and corn; but the stone 
that killed the bird knocked the bottom out 
of his nice well. At supper I asked my host 
how far away this son-in-law lived. He 
said it was shen a mile. I begged to go 
and see him, but he told me it would be 
night before I got there. I fairly hungered 


for the open fields, underdrains, and swamp 
muck, and he finally agreed to go with me. 
When we neared the spot we heard the 
sound of babbling brooks, or gurgling water. 
By the way, running water has always had 
a fascination about it to my ears. ~ Pretty 
soon there was more sound of running water, 








and finally I was reminded of the words of 
Revelation, where John compares the voice 
of Christ which he heard, to the ‘*‘ sound of 
many waters.”” This young man, whose 
mother-in-law felt anxious about him, had, 
in his first experiments, been thwarted in 
his work by the tile filling up with black 
mud and silt. To overcome this he made 
large silt-basins, perhaps a yard square, and 
four to six feet deep. Into the silt-basins 
the tile emptied. Now, the inlet tile was 
perhaps six inches higher up than the outlet 
tile; and the result was, the water poured a 
few inches into the basin below. As these 
wooden curbs, or silt-basins, were scattered 
over the field, the sound of the pouring wa- 
ter under ground was what reached my ears 
and stirred me with enthusiasm. I could 
not very well see what the soil looked like, 
but I kicked into it with my foot, and took 
up handfuls. I did not need to be told it 
would raise potatoes. Occasionally the stalk 
of a big weed reared itself almost above my 
head. This weed had started after the 
drains were putin. All our friend needs is 
a windmill to lift the water up, and he will 
have a much better arrangement than he 
had before. The only trouble is, he has 
spent so much money in the drainage busi- 
ness that he feels as if he could not spare 
the cash for even a windmill just yet. 

We went into the stables. He has a large 
tank to catch rain-water, and iron pipes 
convey the water to different parts of his 
barn, so that the labor of caring for his 
stock is comparatively light in the way of 
water during a season of plenty of rain. 
The barn is a model of neatness. There was 
one Jersey heifer there, not only nicer than 
any thing in the line of eattle-kind my eyes 
had ever rested on, but I did not know be- 
fore that it was possible fora ealf to be so 
pretty. I was strongly tempted to hand over 
the price of her, without thinking the mat- 
ter over. It was only $100, dear reader; but 
the owner had worked hard for his fine 
stock, and I like to see such men get a good 
reward. He, too, is a Christian, and day by 
day asks God’s blessing on his labors; and 
even if the bottom of his well does drop out. 
and other like calamities oecur, now and 
then, his faith in God does not waver. Why, 
dear friends, I do not know of any thing that 
I look forward to with more pleasure than a 
buggy-ride over to his place some afternoon, 
to see how his crops look on that beautiful 
soil, with the gurgling water prattling its 
story but a few feet distant in any direction. 
Now, this young friend is not alone. There 
are other young farmers all around him, en- 
thusiastic over the matter of underdraining 
the Harrisville swamp that has been a great 
dreary waste for years and years; and dur- 
ing all the deliberations of the institute, I 
can not remember that there was a single 
unkind reflection. There were differences 
of opinion, but they were met in the spirit 
of our beautiful text: 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 

erly love; in honor preferring one another. 
And they also showed forth most vividly 
the spirit of the verse just after our text— 
** Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, 
serving the,;Lord.” 
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Our OwN APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





ONE-STORY AND TWO-STORY CHAFF HIVES. 





S$ announced in the heading, I propose | 


9 to chat with our readers in regard to 
the relative merits of the single-story 
and the two-story chaff hives. In 
discussing this matter, I do not wish 

to say any thing to detract from the merits 
of the old, true, and tried two-story chaff 
hive—the hive that has given such splendid 
results in wintering in almost all locations; 
but I feel constrained to point out some of 
the defects which have been named against 
it. 

In the first place, when the upper story of 
the large chaff hive is filled with frames, 
there has yet been no feasible means of re- 
moving the brood - frames below without 
taking out singly each one of the wide 
frames. This has been considered one of 
its most serious defects. 

Second, it does not permit tiering up more 
than two rows of sections high. It is some- 
times necessary for us,in order to get the 
full benefit of the honey-flow, to tier up four 
or five sections high. 

Third. the hive is rather unwieldy, espe- 
cially for women and “others who are not 
blessed with the average amount of physical 
strength. 

Fourth. itis not interchangeable with the 
Simplicity hive. It requires a cover, cush- 
ion, and, in order to get the best advantages, 
supers peculiar to itself. However, it takes 
any of the brood-frames or wide frames fit- 
ting the Simplicity hives. Considerable 
thought has been expended as to how one 
or more of these defects could be obviated. 
but nothing really practicable has ever been 
suggested till the hive below was devised. 





ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVE, HALF-STORY 
COVER. 


The cut represents the single-story hive, 
which we have made and sold for the past 
six years ; but as it was so much smaller we 
feared to recommend it very highly as a 
substitute for the larger hive. However, 
since that time the hive has proven itself to 
be a good one for wintering—at least, in 
this locality. Perhaps, then, it may not be 
out of place to mention some of its good fea- 
tures. You observe, that it is hardly more 
than a double-walled Simplicity hive, and 
might very appropriately be called the Sim- 
plicity chaff hive. It is perfectly inter- 
changeable with the Simplicity hive and 
furniture ; i. e., it will take both the flat or 


half-story cover, any of the Simplicity crates" 


or supers, and the Simplicity body, the latter 
to be used for an me story or for tiering 
up. When this small chaff hive has a Sim- 


plicity upper story on it filled with frames, 


| the brood-chamber is readily accessible by 
| simply lifting off the upper story. The hive 
| is also cheaper than the large one. 


| THE ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVE FOR WINTER- 
| ING. 
I feel just a little hesitancy in recommend- 
| ing this single-story chaff hive too strongly. 
| If it will winter bees just as well as the two- 
story chaff hive, for the reasons named 
| above, I should very greatly prefer it. How- 
/ever,in this locality, as far as tried, it has 
| wintered colonies just as well, and in some 
| cases it seemed to do better, than the two- 
| story chaff hive. The style of this hive was 
| devised by our foreman, Mr. Warner, some 
| six years ago. A year before they were of- 
| fered for sale, Mr. Warner tried 15 of these 
single-story chaff hives alongside of an equal 
number of two-story chaff hives. From the 
former he lIcst one colony during the winter. 
| From the latter he lost three. This may 
| have been merely an accident, but at any 
rate it goes to prove that the single-story 
chaff hive does just us well. One of our 
former employes has tried wintering four 
colonies in these for two or three years, and 
he reports that they wintered his colonies 
successfully. One of our sawyers, Mr. Will 
Turner, tried wintering four colonies in 
them last year,and he says they all came out 
in good condition. For the last four years 
we have tried wintering one colony in our 
apiary in this one-story hive, and every 
year that colony has wintered as well as the 
rest. Last fall I determined to try four of 
these one-story chaff hives under various 
circumstances. When I went through the 
apiary a few days ago I could not see that 
there was any difference in the way their 
colonies were wintering compared with the 
colonies in our two-story chaff hives. I have 
no doubt but that they will come out in the 
spring all right. 

Now, there are other incidents I could 
mention; but the foregoing will suffice. But 
please bear in mind, that this is for only one 
| locality ; and while they might winter colo- 
nies successfully here at the Home of the 
| Honev-Bees and vicinity, they might not do 
| as well where the climate is more severe. 

. I will say from experience, right here, that 
' these little hives will give better results in 
| wintering if you put the Simplicity body on 
top, filled with chaff, than if you cover the 
brood-nest with a half-story cover only, in 
which a chaff cushion fits. 

OUR BEES UP TO DATE. 

One day last week, the weather being 
favorable, the apiarist and myself examined 
all of our colonies to see whether any of 
them might be needing stores, or whether 
any might need doubling up. Not one of 
our colonies has died up to date. Not only 
that, but they are in splendid condition. 
There were only three colonies in the whole 
apiary that seemed a little uneasy, but in 
other respects they appeared to be all right. 
The remaining colonies were in nice com- 

act clusters; and when I pulled up the 
Garten and peered into them they really 
seemed stronger than when they were put 
into winter quarters last fall; at any rate, 
we found scarcely a dead bee at the entrance 
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of any of the hives, so that I believe we have 
now about as many bees per hive as we had 
when we put them into winter quarters. 
None of the colonies showed any indications 
of dysentery. In all the colonies examined, 
we found just one that we thought had bet- 
ter be united to another. The results up to 
date, certainly are gratifying, considering 
that, a year ago at this date, I found we had 
lost one colony, and twoor three more show- 
ed signs of dysentery. However, we have 
two more months for the bees to pass 
through, so that we can not count our chick- 
ens just yet. 
FOUL BROOD. 

As I did not think it advisable to disturb 
the winter brood-nest, we did not pull our 
colonies apart to ascertain whether they had 
commenced rearing brood, so that we can 
not give any information yet as to whether 
foul brood has started, where brood-rearing 
may have commenced. 
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And in_ thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blersed, 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.—GEN. 22: 18. 








THE number of our subscribers up to date is 6677, 
a gain of 253 within the last month. Many thanks. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE T 
SUPER. 

Dr. C. C. MILLER suggests using the loose T tins 
on top of the sections, as well as beneath, and he 
says the suggestion was given him by E. 8. Arm- 
strong, Jerseyville, Ill. Of course, this arrange- 
ment applies only to cases where the tins are loose. 
When the supers are tiered up it prevents the bees 
from putting the propolis in the space between the 
sections. Friend Armstrong suggests further, that 
with little trouble the whole lot of sections may be 
reversed if it should be desired so to do. 

THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

WHEN giving the illustration on another page, I 
omitted to mention that the buckwheat we have re- 
ceived from Peter Henderson is not quite as large 


as the cut shows it. There may be occasional grains | 


as large as the picture; and, very likely, the grains 
when they are first harvested are larger than they 
are now. It is, however, considerably larger than 
any thing we have ever before had in the line of 
buckwheat. 
last season, is, as you may know, considerably 
smaller than the old silverhull. The size of the 
grain alone will make a ready distinction between 
our older sorts and either of the new ones. 


The European silverhull, advertised | 


TINKERING WITH BEES IN MARCH. 

WE desire to enter a word of caution to some of 
our beginning bee-keepers. If you find, upon peer- 
ing under the quilt or burlap of your colonies, that 
they are in nice compact balls, do not pull them 
apart; disturb them just as little as possible. If 
you have reason to believe that the colony is run- 
ning short of stores, ‘‘heft’’ one end of the frames 
to see whether they are light in stores. If you find 
that their supplies are nearly exhausted, give them 
bee-candy, or, better still, a frame of sealed stores. 
This frame can be laid on top of the Hill device, 
just over the cluster. When the weather opens up 
warm you will have ample opportunity to pull the 
colony apart; but for three or four weeks yet, let 
the bees take care of themselves as far as possible. 


GREEDINESS 1N ADVERTISING. 

Ir is not right, and I am sure it will not pay, dear 
friends, to declare in your advertisements that 
your goods are better and cheaper than any other 
in the world, and to the effect that people will get 
humbugged if they buy of anybody except you. I 
have noticed this particularly in our seed-cata- 
logues. A seedsman broadly declares, and even 
employs pictures, to illustrate what enormous 
crops everybody secures who buys seeds of him. 
Then a counter-picture tells how the crops turn out 
if you parchase of any one except the advertiser. 
Now, I do not like this, even as pleasantry. Say, if 
you choose, that people who buy of you are gener- 
ally successful; but don't, I beg of you, try to 
make it appear that all the world are cheats and 
liars, with just one exception. 


CLOTH INSTEAD OF GLASS FOR HOT-BEDS, COLD- 
FRAMES, ETC. 

A YEAR ago I was not very weil pleased with the 
new water-proof cloth substitute for glass. Since 
then, however, I have learned to use it, and find 
that it answers a most excellent purpose when our 
heavy snowstorms and freezing weather are pretty 
much over. It must, however, be fastened to 
frames a good deal like the frames that hold glass, 
and these frames must be fastened down so they 
will not be blown away by the wind. After this is 
done it will keep off frost tolerably well, although 
not like glass; and as it permits the rain to go right 
through it, there is no need of handling the sashes, 
to get the benefit of warm showers. It also per- 
mits sufficient air to pass through, so that there is 
no danger of scorching the plants by the heat of 
the sun, evenif you do not ventilate at all. Add 
to this, that it gives just about the proper amount 
of shade for plants newly set out, and it promises 
to be a great help in starting early plants for any 
purpose. It also stops the circulation of air suffi- 
ciently to keep the air and the soil just moist 
enough to encourage almost all kinds of vegetable 
life. It is offered at 3, 6, and 9c per yard, according 
to the quality, by the U. S: Waterproof Co., 56 
| South St., New York. The cotton sheets that I ex- 
perimented with a year ago by painting with boiled 
linseed oil, are not what is wanted atall. The oil 
soon makes the cloth rotten, obstructs the sunlight, 
makes the cloth heavy to handle, ete. The plant- 
| bed muslin mentioned above is the best substitute 
| for glass; and although it is really superior to glass 
late in the spring, on accounts mentioned above, it 
can by no means take the place of glass for hot-beds 
or greenhouses in winter time, even if the manu- 
| tacturers do advertise that it will. 
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THE T SUPER. 

It is astonishing what an amount of correspond- 
ence has come up in regard to T tins and T supers 
since Ernest and Dr. Miller have been working at 
it; and, as usual, there seems to be some little feel- 
ing as to who first invented it. I do not suppose it 
will be possible to tell exactly, now; but you will 
find a picture of them in GLEANINGS for January, 
1876, a little more than eleven years ago. I can not 
tell whether I got the idea from somebody else, or 
whether it was one of my own notions. But we 
made them of two pieces of tin soldered together, 
and also of one piece of tin folded to the proper 
shape. The crate there illustrated holés 24 sections. 
The tins were put in so as to form the usual bee- 
space between the top-bars of the frames and the 
bottoms of the sections. Perhaps we might men- 
tion, right here, that Mr. M. G. Chase, of Whittle- 
sey, Medina Co., O., has been using these supers 
for the last four years. Our friends will remember 
that he is the gentleman who produced that nice 
section comb honey we have had occasion to refer 
to several times. Mr. C. has used them with the T 
tins stationary. He has also used, in conjunction 
with this T super, a wooden queen-excluding hon- 
ey-board, not only for the purpose of excluding 
queens, but to prevent the bees from soiling the 
bottoms of the sections in his T supers. Our fore- 
man, Mr. Warner, has just informed us that he made 
for Mr. Chase this wooden queen-excluding honey- 
board something over a year before Mr. Hutchin- 
son described it. 


SPECIAL NovIcES. 


DISCOUNTS FOR ORDERS RECEIVED DURING THE 
MONTH OF MARCA. 

REMEMBER, there isa discount of 2 per cent on 
goods of every description, on all orders received 
during the month of March. After April 1, no dis- 
counts for the month in which the order is received. 

















ORDER EARLY. 


THE rush of business is just now coming on, and 
indications seem to point that we shall have as 
much or more business than we have had previous 
seasons. Our customers needing supplies would do 
well to order early. Bees seém to be winterin 
well all over the country, and their owners will 
soon be in need of more hives and fixtures. 


PRICE OF WAX. 


UntI1L further notice we can pay only .20c in cash, 
or 23 in trade, for fair quality of beeswax deliver- 
ed here. The same will be sold to those who desire 
it, for 25c, fair average quality, or 28c for best se- 
lected. When you send us wax, be sure to put your 
name on the box, so that there will be no trouble in 
telling to whom to give credit. 


FOUNTAIN PUMP, OR SPRINKLER. 


IN our last.issue we gave notice of an advance in 
the price of these pumps, and an improvement on 
them. We have about 125 pumps of the old style 
which we will sell, as long as they last, at the old 
price. If you want to secure some at the old price, 
send in your orders early, as these will not last long, 
and there will be no more of them. The improved 
tue Fe a not be ready for the market till about 
March 15. 


LABELS FOR FRUIT-TREES, ETC. 


WE have just invented a process for making these 
out of our waste white basswood, so that we can 
furnish labels 3 inches long, % inch wide, and \% 
inch thick, for only 50 cts. per 1000. Less than 1000 
will be at the rate of 10 cents per 100. If wanted by 
mail, add 8 cts. per 100, or 25 cts. per 1000. These are 
notched for the wire, but no wire is put on. We 





can fit them up with copper wire for 15 cts. per 100, 
or $1.00 per 1000 extra. 





NEW JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH. 


WE have just received from the manufacturers 
another lot of green wire cloth, a list of which you 
will find in our advertising columns. It is all first 
quality; each piece is nicely wrapped up in paper, 
and, most important to many of you, there are 
many small pieces just such as you want. If you 
wish to secure your choice of sizes you will have to 
order at once, for these small pieces always go off 
like hot cakes. The price is 1% cts. per sq. ft. in 
whole pieces; 2 cts. per ft. where we have to cut it. 


ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVES. 


For those who would like to know the prices of 
the one-story chaff hives, illustrated and described 
in another column, we append the following; viz.: 
pene | chaff hives, with half-story cover, as illus- 
trated elsewhere, complete for comb honey, with 
metal- cornered frames, perforated zinc honey- 
board, enameled sheet, and a crate of sections with 
fdn. starters and separators, $3.00; one-story chaff 
hive, nailed, painted, and stuffed, no furnitire, 


ONE-STORY CHAFF-HIVE IN FLAT. 

Price of each in flat, $1.20; price of five in flat, 
each, $1.10; price of 25 in flat, each, $1.00. Above 
price includes half-story cover. For further par- 
ticulars, see page 19 of our new price list. 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


The following price lists have been received at 
this office: 
George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich., a 4-page list of apiarian 
“ye. 
. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y., a 20-page list of apiarian 
implements. 
. W. Cary, Coleraine, Mass., 30-page list of bees, queens, 
and ag supplies. 
J.W. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La., a 4-page 
list of bees, queens, nuclei, etc. 
F. A. Snell, an 18-page list of apiarian supplies; specialty, 
Snell’s Eclipse hives and furniture. 
Geo. Wheeler, Norwich, N. Y., a 10-page circular of Sim- 
plicity and Langstroth hives, crates, etc. 
0. KE. Heacock, Barberville, Volusia Co., Fla., a 14-page cir- 
cular of bees and queens. 
Frank Boomhower, Gallupville, N. Y., an 8&page circular 
(large size) of poultry, and price list of bees and queens. 
Smith & Jackson, Pillbury Center, Ontario, Can., a 20-page 
 adagy ov mad (large size) of bee-supplies; specialty, the Excelsior 
ee lve, 
Dougherty & Wiley, 601 Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
an 8&-page circular, large size, of general supplies, bees, nuclei, 
ives, ete. 
J.D. Goodrich, East Hardwick, Vt., an advertising sheet of 
neral bee-supplies. Mr. Goodrich again sends out this year 
is sample package of sections and foundation. The latter is 
very fine. 
Thomas Gedye, La Salle, Ill., a ‘page circular of bee-sup- 
plies; specialty, the German brown bee. The last-mentioned 
was printed at this office. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The St. Joseph Inter-state Bee-keepers’ Association will meet 
in the lecture-room of Unity Church, in St. Joseph, 9th St., be- 
tween Edmund and Felix, on Wednesday, March 16th, at 2 and 
7 P.M. All are invited. E. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 14, 1887. 


10-INCH FOUNDATION-MILL FOR SALE. 


A friend at Carson City, Nevada, has one of our 
improved 10-inch foundation-mills, with dipping- 
tank and boards, that has never been used, he having 
been taken sick soon after he received it. At our 
op meg prices it is worth over $23.00. We will sell 
t for him at $22.00 for the outfit complete. This is 
a good chance for some Western bee-keeper, who 
wants a mill, to save quite a sum in the way of 
freight cbarges. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 

In superior movable-frame hives. Frames 12% 
124; eight frames each, at from five to six dollars 
per colony; or same in light strong shipping-boxes, 


15 cts. less. Liberal discount on large lots. 
4tfdb. R. G. W. YOUNG, Lexington, Mo. 


(pamonax AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES. 
Also B. Leghorns, P. Rocks, and Raspberries. 
5-6-7d Box 3. J. W. CLARK, Clarksburg, Mo. 
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BEES FOR SALE 


COLONIES, 


Nuclei Queens 
At Living Rates. 
Send for Circuiar and 
Price List to ; 
‘ Cc. C. VAUGHN, 
5tfd Columbia, Tenn. 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


‘AND NUCLEt- 
From Imported Mothers; also from the noted Doo- 
little strain. Send for Cireular. 
SIMON P. RODDY, 
5id MECHANICSTOWN, FREb. Co. Mb. 


| AM COMMING 


To tell you that E. Baer sells 
One-piece V-groove bass- 
wood Sections at $2.75 per 
100); extra tine, $3.75 per M. 
Other Supplies correspond- 
ingly low. Samples and 
Circular free. Address 








———S—_——— 


sta EZRA BAER, Dixon, Lee Co., Ills. 


PRIME & GOVE, 
BRISTOL, VERMONT, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates a Specialty. Price List and Samples free. 
Stfdb. 


>i ARMSTRONG’S =< 





NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The cheapest, simplest, and most practical hive 
ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- 
ton, Mich., says: ‘Let me congratulate you on 
having such a good hive. Your reversible-section 
ease is perfection itself."" Sample hive complete, 
with paint, $2.50. Send your name and address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- 
page illustrated pcb, mens free. Address 


sttav «Be Ss ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 








"HASTINGS PERFECTION FEEDER. 


After a trialof the PERFEC- 
TION you will use no other, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Prevents Robbing. 

2. Bees can not be drowned or 
chilled in reaching the food. 

3. Bees can be fed at all sea- 
sons of the year without being 
disturbed. 

{2 Read the following: 

The “Perfection Feeder,’ made 
by M. E. Hastings, is altogether 
the best feeder we have yet seen. 
It combines all the good points of all the feeders we 
have ever seen, with none of their bad features. It 
simply i# perfection. We have tried it, and we know 
we can not give it too high praise. 

Editor Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 

("Send for sample by mail; to hold 4 Ibs., 50 c¢.; 
6 1lb., 60ce. Per doz., 4 lb. feeders, $3.50; 6 Ib., $4.50. 


5d M.E. HASTINGS, NEW-YORE MILLS, ONEIDA CO., N. Y. 












TRe “Gilt Edge” Apiary offers Italian queens 
§ from imp. mother; untested, in April and May, 
$1.25; unt’d, in June and after, $1.00. Tested queens 


double above price. A. P. STAIR 
5-ldb Whitney, St. Cini oe Ala. 


? 0) 0 ror CF ITALIAN BEES 
FOR SALE! 
50 colonies on special terms. Send for prices. 


56d §, D. McLEAN, BOX 190, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Ou tell me! On tell me ! 
And I shall be so glad! 
Do you know of some reliable man 
Where fine bees may be had — 
Gentle and fine Italians, 
With industry and business combined, 
Those that will work on red elover, 
And never are behind? 
Oh, yes! my friend; I'll tell you, 
And I know they'll fill the bill; 
You can get them of F. Boomhower, 
And he lives at Gallupville. 

He breeds fine poultry as well as fine bees; aiso 
ferrets, rabbits, and Jacobin pigeons. Finest flock 
of laced Wyandottes in America. Send postal for 
fine illustrated cireular. #50.00 worth of bees and 
stock to give away. Address 
5a F, BOOMHOWER, Gallupville, N. ¥Y. 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Section-Cases, 


FOUNDATION, AND OTHER APIASIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for our new Circular with description of the 


“SUCCESS HIVE,” 


Which is fast gaining the favor of many bee-keepers. 


Albino Queens and Bees for 1887. 


It should be remembered that we are ‘also head- 
quarters for the ** Albino Queens.” We also 
breed Select Italians. 

Address §. VALENTINE & SONS, 
jtfd Hagerstown, Wash. Co., Md. 





& 
BEES #& QUEENS 
READY TO SHIP. 

Friends, if you are in need of Italian bees and 
queens, reared from imported mothers, 1 can_ac- 
commodate you at the following low prices: Italian 
bees, 4 Ib., 7% cts.; 1 1b., $1.00; untested queens, 
$1.00; tested, $2.00. Hybrid bees, '% Ib., 65 cts.; 1 Ib., 

| 90 cts.; Hybrid queens, 75 cts. Prices by the quan- 
| tity will be sent on application. 79a 
WwW, S. CAUTHEN, Pleasant Hill, 8. C. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. H. G. FRAME, 
5-16db North Manchester, Ind. 


Untested Italian Queens, 


70 cts. each; in April, $6 00 per doz. After 2 years 
of bad heaith [ shall again raise those nice, bright, 
large and prollfic queens whose workers are great 
honey-gatherers. Those who wish early queens 
must order now, as, first come first served, which I 
will in no case depart from All queens mailed at 
owner's risk. DR. JOHN M. PRICE, 

5d Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of peneten and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. IT. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
poaonanos) Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, 
Ind as. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, I1l.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [ll.; E. 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil'a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. KR. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, lll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, la.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, Oriskany, 
N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.. E. F. 
Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for —— free, and price list of me preeee 
accompanied with 150 reine he ato and wnso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 


CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 


sbttd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


EGQGS FOR SALE 


IN SEASON FROM 


CHOICE BROWN LEGHORNS 


Of Rose or Straight combs, or ire Duck Eggs, for 
Si tor 18. IAVID LUCAS 


» 


Jewett, Ohio. 
BEES! BEES! -- 
(0 Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens, 


raos5-7a. N 
FOR SALE —A complete apiary of 140 colo- 

* onies of fine premium bees ina 
never-failing locality. A bargain, if called for soon. 
My bees and queens were awarded first premium at 


the late St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Address at 
once, L. WERNER, Edwardsville, lll. 4tfdb 


For sale. Send for price list to 
Ss. D. McL 


EAN, 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


For Sale, or exchange for Western land, 90 


colonies of bees and apiarian fix- 
tures, sufficient to increase colonies to 100 double 
hives—Simplicity hives. An excellent opportunity 
fora live apiarian. Plenty of white clover and bass- 
wood, besides abundance of fruit-bloom. Inventory 
sent on application. Must we sold soon. 
4-5-6d Address 8. W. LAKIN, Eureka, II. 


B K E 





CU LT RE. 


19s 
MAKE YOUR 


#PRICE LIST STICK. 


Common circulars are often thrown away with 
only a passing thought, and soon forgotten. But 
our beautiful, instructive, amusing . 


-91CH ROMO+CARD#+ 


Will stick. When the articles upon it are explain- 
ed, the story will be repeated many times. Bees, 
flowers, children, implements, brilliantly 


PRINTED IN EIGHT COLORS. 


Give it toa customer for honey or supplies, and 
you will not be forgotten. 

Sample package, 10 cts. One sample and price 
list of cards, queens, foundation, and other things 
useful, sent free. Address J. H. MARTIN, 
3-8db. HARTFORD, Wash Co., N. Y. 
Send for my new and enlarged Price List for 1887 
now ready, of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


All untested queens warranted purely mated. 
so three varieties of 


HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


C. M. DIXON, Parrish, Ill. 


AsYears mongsthe «Bees 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans, 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
BReperience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Baclusive 
Business. 


Al- 


4-5-6d. 


A book of 114 
bound in cloth. 


A. I. Root, in Gleanings, says: It is a plain, fa- 
miliur talk about bees and bee culture. It starts 
out in an intensely interesting and taking way, and 
keeps it up all through the book. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown says: It bridges over a big va- 
cancy in practical bee-keeping. 

Price 75 Cts. Sent Postpaid by the Author, 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, 
Marengo, lil. 


Write to W. H. COOK, # ‘ Clintonville, # Wis., 


FOR PRICES ON 


Bee-Hlives, sections, & Frames 


As I am located Where an abundance of basswood 
and pine grows, { feel safe to say Lean furnish my 
goods as cheap as they can be produced. 


A. |. Root Chaff Hive a Specialty. 


All goods warranted. For reference, 
Bank of Clintonville, Wis. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 


HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


pages, well printed, and nicely 


‘- jd 


apply to the 
4tfdb 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 

Bee-Keepers.”’ 1tfdb 


Apply to 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half at 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must n 








exceed 6 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this a | 


partment, 3 ‘we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all ~— 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide on 
changes. 





ANTED.—To exchange “for good " horses 

and nee 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the cit 
2tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., rk. 





WANTED. ~To exchange, nursery wheats of all 
kinds (evergreens a specialty), for Italian bees, 
tested queens; nuclei, fdn., apiary supplies, bee- 
lant seed. Give prices of your goods. My price 
ist free. R. A. Lewis, Cherokee, lowa. 


ANTED.—To exchange eggs from four yards, 
pure-bred prize-winning Plymouth Rocks, for 
alsike clover seed. Eggs, $2.00 for 13, or $3.00 
for 30. B. D. SIDWELL, 
3-8db Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


GGs. for hatching. —Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, Or foundation. Circulars free. 
4tfdb. A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange nursery stock of all kinds 
for bees in spring. Terms on application, stat- 

ing what you want. D.G EpMIstTon, 

4tfdb. Adrian, Mich. 


\ TANTED. —To exchange Italian ‘bees for ‘Ameri- 

can Merino sheep, buff and partridge cochins, 

Wyandottes, and Light Brahma chickens. Address 
4-5d. P. F. RHODES, New Castle, Ind. 

\ ANTED.—To exchange correspondence with 

California apiarists who want to employ one or 

two experienced young men ext season. Address 
3d. - Rox, Ennis, Tex. 








\ ANTED.—To exchange good heir, lawn-mow- 
er, lawn-roller, each article for one hive of 

bees ARTHUR TODD, 

45d. 1910 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange foundation for three or 
four sittings of pare (none but the best) eggs of 
Wyandottes. Ww. 
ANTED. —To exchange first class brood- frames 
at 90c per 100, for honey. C. W. DAYTON, 
4-5d Bradford, lowa. 


K. JAMES. Loudon, Tenn. 4-5d 





ANTED.—To exchange Full: bred German Cana- 
ries, also rice pop-corn, for sections, beeswax, 
or supplies, also our homestead of 10 acres, for 
larger farm in Northern Ohio. F. H. CHAPIN, 
4-5d Hinsdale, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange Gregg raspberry-plants 
for comb fdn., 1-piece sections, or L. frames. 
i particulars address THOMPSON BROWN, 
4-5d Cloverdale, ind. 


V ANTED. —To exchange a mew large ictorial 
family Bible, cost $8.50, for extracted honey. 
W. H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert raspberry roots 
for a double-barrel 12-gauge breech-loading 
shot-gun, or a female ferret, or beeswax. 
3-6db M. ISBELL. L, Norwich, N. Y. 


\ ANTED. —To exchange eggs of land and water 
fowls at $1.00 per sitting, for apiarian supplies. 
Address, with stam N. J. ISRAEL, 
Beal sville, Monroe Co., Ohio. 


ANTED.—To exchange 40 acres of good land, 
improved, frame* house and barn, good 
spring, % mile from a thriving temperance town; 
good schools, church, etc., and situated on the 
great basswood belt of Wisconsin, for prope gn 
Arkansas, small or large. Apiary if desired. Cor- 
respondence solicited. M. A. GILL, 
6tfdb Star, Vernon Co., Wis. 





Wana ~To exchange for 10-inch fdn. mill 
(Vandervort preferred) 300 Sim. frames of 
worker combs, wired, used but little. 5d 
C. T. GEROULD, East Smithfield, Bradford Co., Pa. 
7] ANTED. —To exchange honey-extractor, new; 
will take a frame 12x14 inches. Monarch in- 
¢ | Cubator, 600 eggs in size, as good as new, and a 
good violin, for sections, section-machine, Wroneh 
lb bubr feed-mill, or offers. J.T. FLETCHER, 
| 6tfdb Clarion, Pa. 


| bags pean .—To exchange 100 wide frames, to hold 
8 sections, for imported queen, beeswax, or 
F. A. EATON, 
Bluffton, Ohio. Ohio. 


W TANTED. —To exchange for fdn. or bees by the 
pound, 1000 white blackberry plants. They 
are hardy and productive; the fruit is the color of 
white currants. Address P. D. MILLER, 
Grapeville, Pa. _ 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange for bees, or offers, 160 

acres of Western Neb. land, 160 acres Central 
Kan. land, 80 acre Western lowa ‘farm. Immediate- 
ly, if at all. ANTHONY JOHNSON, 


| Bd thing useful. Address 








Green Wire Cloth, 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire eloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct trom the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY. and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish any thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you order x piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 
| 14 rolls, 67 sq. ft. enche leach of 66 65, 64, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 

27, 24, 22, and 4.sq. ft. 
12| 34 rolls of 100 sq. ft. aa h; 3 of 102 sq. ft ; 4o0f 98,2 of 97, and 
| Leach of 9%, 90,75 52, 44 43, and 28 sq. ft. 
14/ Ll roll each of 26, 14, and 5 sq. ft 
16 | 11 rolls of 133 sq. ft.; and 1 eac h of 132, 131, 131, 128, 128, 106, 65, 
| and 12 sq. ft. 
5 rolls of 150 ~,% 6of 147 sq. ft..and leach of 158, 148, 145, 
145, 144, 130, 117, 115. 69. 45. 37.97. 94. 24 and 16 sq. ft. 
1 roll each of 164, 105 55 31 and 18 sq. ft. 
1 roll each of 101, 73, 73, 65, 46, 46, and: 16 sq. ft. 
38 ro 200 si ft. —<— and Leach of 1 , 96, 92, 90, 66, 66, 66, 
52, 50, 50, 50. 44. 40. 36 32 30, 30, 28, 24, 24, 24, 20, 20,20, 127 12° 
i x 8,6. and 6 sq. ft. 


wy yA = t. each, and 1 each of 227, 215, 204, 201, 200, 
99. 195, 93. 6, 5h. 64 54. 43, 32) 32. 30, 10, and 7 sq. ft. 
71 ‘cai of ess, f 224: 4 of 222'sq. ft., oe 1 each of 257, 103, 
96, 49, 49, 47. in “2. 28.19, 14,8, and 7 sq. 
20 rolls of 250 z" ft..and leach of 1 S. 86, 75, 75, 72, 65, 62, 
52, 50, 50, 43. 27 . 2, 22, 20, 20, 19, 14, 14, 11, 10,7, and 5 sq. ft. 
as rolls of 266, 3 of 256 sq. ft., and y each of 275, 1 . 9, 96, 
93, 84, 80, 67, 45, 16, 15. 13, and 8 sq. 
25 rolls of 283 xg. ft.. and 1 each o i, 142, 133, 130, 93, 88, 74, 71, 
68, 54, 48, 37 25, 17, and 14 sq. 
4 mg hgh 300 s as ft.. snd 1 eac of 288, 192. 147, 120, 102, 51, 45, 
36, 36. 36, 36 30, 24, 15,13, 12. 12, and 9 sq. ft. 
25 rolls of Seca, and 1 each of 633, 300, 47, cad 909, ft. 
1 roll each of 127 and 27 sq. ft. 
1 roll of 17 sq. ft. 
1 roll of 88 sq. ft. 


A. 1. ROOT. Medina, O. — 


pana” '§ FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
ETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


BEES. SIMPLICITY HIVES, SECTION 
BOXES, SHIPPING-CASES, COMB- 
FOUNDATION, Etc. Send for price list. 


- co. LONG, 
5tfd WILLIAMSVILLE, ERIE CO., N. Y 


- SIMPLICITY AND 


LANGSTROTH HIVES, 


All dovetailed Sections, Brood and Wide Frames, 
Shipping-Crates, Wire Nails,etc. Send for circular. 
CEO. WHEELER, 

8tfd. Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
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20 Colonies of Bees For Sale, 
In 8-Frame L. Hive, Wired Combs. i 
in bees, and every way desirable, at 86.00 
per swarm. F. D. NAGLE, 
6-9db South Haven, Mich. 


FOR SALE Italian Queens and Bees 

* by the pound, colony, or apiary. 
Also bee-supplies in general. .HA IS, 
6d Box 304, Greenv ille, Bond Co., 


Il. 








POR SALE AT 
W. O. WINSOR’S FACTORY, 


NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y., 


BEE-HIVES, FRAMES, FOUR- 
PIECE SECTIONS, AND 


Packing-Crates. 


Price List Free. 6-8-10-12d 


Wanted A good bee- “keeper to take charge of 
* my apiary of 12) colonies, on shares. 
ROBERT BLACKLOCK, , Killgore, Carter Co., » Ky. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00, H. G. F 
-16db — North Manc hester, ind. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical! and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is kept ig 3 _ by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Cilgage, TI . Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, owaxine, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee. 
Ind,; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
a , Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [ll.; E. 
‘Armstrong, Jerseyville, img may Arthur Todd, 
i510 German own Ave., Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
pour, Towa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, ary J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, ee Co., N. ¥.: D. A. Fuller, 
Pie hi zattey. t Tl.; J. Mason & Sons, omaute 
Fallg Maine; L. Tinker New Philadelphia, O bs 
mig a RE Des 7 Ta.; Aspinwall 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, meee & 
Barnes, hide" 2 McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Qierar., » . Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis., E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., WwW. J. Stratton, 
Atwater, 0., and numerous other dealers. 


Write for ae free, and sates list of supplies, 
accompanied wit 150 Compli imentary and wnso- 


licitted testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, ™~ 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
ta sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., flinois. 


sotfd 





*>BEE + SUPPLIES. =* 


Our One-Piece V-Groove Section, 


Smooth on both sides, at $2.00 per 1000; extra a 
$3.50 per M; for larger lots write for eS list and 
sample, free. A. WI. MURRAY & CO 


6-7d Goshen, mnnhare Den mnaneg 


EGGS FOR SALE 


IN SEASON FROM 


CHOICE BROWN LEGHORNS 


Of Rose or Straight combs, or — Duck Eggs, for 
$1.00 for 18. AVID LUCAS, 
4-5d. Jewett, Ohio. 


ADANT’ 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See adv ertisement in another column. Stfbd 


Here We are Again for 1887, 
WITH A FULL LINE OF 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
Do not fail to send for my new price list. 
Address R. SC HMIST, CAROLINE, Wis. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS AND HONBY - KNIVES. 


EASTERN HEADQUARTERS. 
Wholesale and Retail. + Special Inducements. 


See ad. in another column. 
6d G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. W¥. 


FOR THAT. EARLY-: 


ITALIAN QUEENS . #@ CHEAP 


6lldb Address -P. Davis, Goodman, N.C. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40e. per 1b.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45c. per lb. Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20¢c. per Ib. 10% discount on all orders received 
before the Ltb of April. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
¥. W. HOLMES, 





6d 


3-tfdb. 


Extraordinary Exchange! 


Having disposed of my bee-supply business, at 
Des Moines, lowa, to Jos. Nysewander, | hope my 
friends and customers will be as generous with him 
in orders and good will as they have been with me. 
lam pe [anger in the supply trade here after March 
Ist, 188 J. M. SHUCK. 5-6d 


Coopersville, Mich. 


Italian- Albino | Bees and Queens, by 

For Sale. the pound, Nucleus, ee 
Address OTTO KLEINO 

5tfdb (opp. Fort Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich. 


CKEnwarb-Hact f\piary.) 


200 untested queens ready for maites: an: 
March, $1.00; doz., gree April, $1.00; doz., $10.00 
May, 90c; doz., $9.00; June, 80¢c; doz., $8.00; Tey, 
al doz., $7.00. Write for information and price 
lis J.W.K.SHAW & 


0., 
Berd Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


Price 5c. You need this pamphlet, and a A+ +4 
bee and supply circular. 8tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
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| 
i UNTESTED QUEENS, April and May, 
| 





$1.00 each; $11 .00 per dozen. 
TESTED, April and May. $2 50 each. 
Two and three frame nuclei, ete. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Special discount to dealers. 


rae W. J. ELLISON, 
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cialty. Our No. 
2 sections ($2.50 
per M.) have no 
equal for the 


crates also, a 
specialty. For 
catalogue, ad- 
dress as in the 
cut. 6-7-8d 


1 ) Colonies Italian Bees FOR SALE 





in good condition, on 7 Langstroth frames, in 
shipping oo at $4.00 per colony. 
AMELANG, Ottumwa, Wapello Co., Iowa. 


BEES! CHEAP BEES! 


6ttdb Mm. W. SHEPH eERD, Rochester, 0. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies, in April and May, $8.00 (Simp. wired 
frames, combs built on fdn). Bees, per Ib., $1.00. 
Per % tb., 6) ets. Tested queens, $2. HO. Untested, 
$125. No untested queens before May 18th, 
6tfdb MISS A. M. TAYLOR, Mulberry Grove, Bond Co.. Tis. 


BEES CHEAP! 


I have had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. l intend to start an apiary five miles from 
town; will sell full colonies and nuclei cheap. Fine 
queens a specialty. For particulars, address 

We. P. KIMBER, 
6tfdb Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 


Queens! Queens! 


Italian queens, bees by the pound, and comb 
foundation, a epreianty. art for new circular for 
1887, now out. TH & JACKSON, 6d 

P.O. Box 72. Tilbury chalan, Kent Co., Ont., Can. 

YANTED.—Com etent assistant in apiary for 
summer. - THOM, Streetsville, Can. 6-7d 


90 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 


Italian and hybrid, on straight worker comb, in 
Langstroth frames, Simplicity and chaff hives, 
with complete ore S ar srongomenss. 6d 

CHARLES F. KROEH, 
Box 475, Orange, N. J. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. 


Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 .per Ib., 








according to time. Choice queens and brood cheap- | 


er in proportion. Also ADJUSTABLE HONEY- | 


JASE, hives, and supplies. Circular free. 6tfdb | 
OLIV ER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia. 


ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


One and two pounds. ame gy Hives, etc. ; 50 
colonies Italian Bees, Nuclei, Queens, Brood and | 


Section fdn. Ash kegs for extracted honey, frames | 
of brood and bees. M. ISBEL 
3-6db. Norwich, N. Y. 
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| price. Berry- | 
baskets and | 


22 YEARS OLD. 


} 

NORTHSHADE * APIARY 
® 

10 Colonies of Italian Bees For Sale in 

| 8-frame L, or 12-frame Gallup hives, in good 

| healthy condition, delivered at express office in 
| Alamo, Mich., in good ays ee order. 

Single colonies, each.. eae ck Sea saat cate a eae 
OR. Mastuivdd | cyanea dee ieh setuice etry eee 
5 to 10 Fs shee ee: Nias. «hela an 6 25 
10 or more, EDR we Jot oe ae 


|; Same as above, with only one comb brood and 
| honey, 25 per cent discount from above prices. 1 
| guarantee these bees to be as fine a strain of Ital- 
ians as can be found—perfectly healthy, with a good 
prolific queen with each colony. 

If wanted, I will furnish the Guallup size in fine 
chaff hives, in lots of 5 and up, at $8.00 per colony. 

All my combs are nice straight worker combs, a 
large share of them drawn from toundation in wired 
frames. 

All orders to be filled as soon as the weather will 
permit in May. All orders should be in by the first 
of May. Five per cent discount on all orders re- 
ceived before the Ist of April. 

References—A. I. Root, Mich. National Bank, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., or any of my old patrons. 


Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
jd Kal. Co. Alamo, Mich. 


The “AUTOMATIC” 


Is the only Honey-Extractor that reyerses the 
combs all at once by their own weight. It will do 
three times more work, and do it better, than any 
other machine. It will extract from untinished sec- 
tions at the rate of 1000 to 1500 per hour, and 
not injure the comb. It will extract from new 
combs as rapidly as from old, and will not bruise 
them. It will hold the combs perfectly straight, 
and protect them on both sides [t will do its work 
rapidly and perfectly; gives entire satisfaction, and 
jasts a lifetime. It will carry 50 Bingham smokers 
or honey-knives inside the can, with no extra 
charge for freight; and as I can furnish these goods 
at Bingham’'s prices, both wholesale and retail, it 
will pay you to order them with the extractor. 
Send for circular, giving size of frame used, and 
get prices of machines. Address 


6d G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. ¥. 


* SECTIONS. * 


First quality, white basswood, dovetailed, or, to 
nail; 4 pieces, 44x44; price, #4 BO) per M ; 5000, $20. 
Sure to please you. Any size of section made to 
order, and shipping-crates in season. Sample sec- 
tion sent for a stamp. 


5tfdb F. CRANCER & SON, 
Harford Mills, Cortiand Co., N. Y. 


“a - ° KING’s 
New, Bee - Hive 


Takes either Eclectic or Simplicity frames, the 1-Ib. 
sections, etc., and is cheaper aud better than any he 
has before brought out. He sells all supplies chea 
er than ever, and guarantees satisfaction EVERY 
TIME. You will save money by: writing him for 
particulars. | Stfdb 51 Barclay St. N- ¥. 











100 Colonies of Italian Bees for Sale. 


Italians, $6.00; bybrids. 3) 00. Frames 10%x15% 
| outside measure. Address 

W. H. HOBSON, M. bD., 
iB irving, Montzomery ¢ Ov, Fils. 





“100 colonies of [Italian edad: From 

For Sale. $5.00 to $8.10 per colony. Tested 

queens, in May, $2.00; after June 1, $150. Untested 

queens, in May, $1.00; six, $5 00; after June 1, 75c.; 

six, $4.00. Also bees by the eqands 2 a 2 ~~‘ c///, 
nuclei; hives, sections, fdn., ete. Circula: 

5I6db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, “Mo. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE, 


REARED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


Untested. in Mureh and April, $1.25; May to Nov. 
$1.00; Nov. and after, $1.25. Address 4.6-8d 


J.P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
MM. Ex. HUNT, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in every thing needed 
in the apiary. 


BEAUTIFUL SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, 
ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. &C. 


4tfd Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Price list free. a ear Detroit) 


There is Some Fun 


And much sense in our beautiful chromo card de- 
scribed on pages 8&8 and 112. Sense to tell people in 
a neat way what you have to sell; and fun to take 
in the money. Look it up, or address 


tid. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N.Y. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN  s‘x..2"5a¢ SUPPLIES 
newanddesirableinanapiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ltTALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 

2 fd Hartford, © . ashington Co.. Wis. | 

THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 
WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beoton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter cach 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 











Stutes bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- | 4 


ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and | 
in a nice shape for binding. making in one ag . | 
rolume of 32 pages: 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE V-GROOVE SECTIONS, BEE- 
FEEDERS, WIRE NAILS, PER | 
FORATED ZINC. 


Scrub Brushes,’a friend for the ladies, 65 cents 
each: $4.00 per dozen. Alsike clover seed, $7.50 per 
bushel; $2.00_per peck; 15 cents per pound. 

B. J. MILLER & CO,, 
#-10db NAPPANEE, IND. 


ON. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SSSED ELASTIC TRUSS 


Pad different from all | 
teed is cup Saee. with Self- 


foot 








ine ball | 
wit 2 ines : rhe Her | 


arin, It is easy, “guirable a and oe Sent by een. Cir 
eulars free. N TRUSS CO. » Chieago, Lil, 
6? eb 


QUEENS. S755, QUEENS. 


mM* ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS can 
not be excelledin BEAUTY and WORK- 
ING QUALITIES. [1 make a specialty of 
ae a § FINE BEES aud QUEENS. Prices 
HReduced for 1887. Be sure to send for my NEW 
Catalogue before buying. Address 

56d _ FRANK A. EATON, Bluffton, O: 


For Sale or exchange for Western land, 9 
9 colonies of bees and apiarian fix- 
tures, sufficient to increase colonies to 100 double 
hives—Simplicity hives. An excellent opportunity 
fora live apiarian. Plenty of white clover and buss 
wood, besides abundance of fruit-bloom. Inventory 
sent on application. Must be sold soon. 
4-5-6 Address 8S. W. LAKIN, Eureka, LI. 


PRIME & GOVE, 
BRISTOL, + VERMONT, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies, 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates a Specialty. ~e 2! on and Samples free 


“HEDDON'S 


188s7—- 


CIRCULAR 


NOW READY. 


ADDRESS JAMES HEDDON, 
se DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


KEEPERS’ QUIDE, Memoranda, and lus 
trated catalogue, for 1887, FREE. Reduc- 
ed prices. Address a Ea eey ees, Des Moines: Iowa. 
3tfdb 


ATTENTION! 

* 
SECTIONS, BEE-HIVES, HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES, ETC. 

LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 
Best of goods at lowest prices. Write tor free il- 


| lustrated Catalogue. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Itfdb Watertown, Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


| CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. <A full 


| line of Supplies always on hand... Write for our new 
| Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, II. 


ADAN'’F’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
-sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column, 3btfd 
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HONEY Coldupn. 


CITY MARKETS. 








| 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Nothing new since our last 


report. There is a fair demand from manufactur- | 
ers for dark honey. And there isa quiet but fair | 
trade for choice comb and extracted clover honey | 
in square glass jars. There is a large supply of all 
kinds. Extracted honey brings 4@7c in bulk on ar- 
rival. Choice comb honey sells at 11@I4c in a job- | 
ates wer 


good to choice yellow on arrival. 
Mar. 12, 1887. Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


ee ee 
CoL_umBus.—Honey.—Market dull; white clover | 
is selling for 14@lic in comb; California, 10@12; ex- 
tracted, white clover, 14@l5c; California, 10@12c. 
, 28425 in jobbing way. 
Mar. 11, 1887. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
117 S. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
ae ! 
| 


CuICAGO.—Honey.—Market without much change. | 
A limited demand exists in a single-case way. Best 
grades of white clover in 1-lb. sections, 12@18c; not | 
choice, same size, 9@10c. Very light demand for | 
extracted. Prices range 5@6c for best white; dark, 
8@Ac. Beeswaz, fair demand at 2@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 


Mar. 10, 1887. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—All grades of honey dull and 
lower, and sales not what they should be at present 
prices; best white, 10@l1lc. eeswar, 23e. 

Mar. 11, 1887. M. H. Hunt, 

Bell Branch, Mich. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—Our market is badly over- 
stocked with honey of all kinds. Choice white clover 
will not bring over 1l0c in sections. Rough and 
broken.¢ . California, amber, in cans, 4@4%4; 
sage 4%; white clover extracted, cans, 4%@5%; bbis., 
kegs, etc., 4@4%. Southern honey, bbis., 2°44@3'. 

waz, 21. Selected yellow on orders 25c. 
W. B. Westcott & Co., 

Mar. 11, 1887. 108 and 110 Market St. 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—There is no change in 
—e from our last report. All grades selling 
slowly. 

Mar. 11, 1887. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

















CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is no material change 
in our market. Best 1-lb. sections, white, sell at 
12%@l3; second, 11@12. Buckwheat and dark, 9@10. 
2-lbs. white, 10@12. Extracted, 5@6. 

Beeswax, 2c. A. C. KENDEL, 

Mar. 10, 1887. 115 Ontario 8t., Cleveland, O. 

Boston.—Honey.—We have no change in prices to 
note. Moderate sales on account of bad weather. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Mar. 11, 1887. 


7 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Same as last. 
Mar. 11, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
242 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New YorK.—Honey.— There is a liberal demand 
for comb honey, and stocks are reducing quickly. 
We are entirely out of white honey. We quote: 
Dark, and buckwheat, 2-lb. sections 54%@6 

“ “ 1-Ib. iT 6@7 
California extracted, white sage, 5@5%4 
Amber 4%@5 

Beeswar, steady at 23@24; receipts increasing. 

Mar. 11, 1887. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


For SALE.—If any of the friends would like some 
nice white comb honey in 44x 444 sections, in Root’s 
48-lb. shipping-crates, we have 500 lbs. for which we 
will take 12%c per lb., on board cars. 

THomaAs & BeNJ. YOUNG, LaSalle, Il. 


ARTHUR TODD, '¥,A5uthIR SAY" 


Dadant Brood Foundation, 40c;"for wiring, 4c; thin 
surplus, 50c. Extra thin, 60c. BEES. ai 
SECTIONS, SUPPLIES GENERAL 








wax.—Demand is good. It brings 20@23c for | 
{ 


UEENS, | 
Ye sal” 





FRED'K HOLTKE 


Offers 15 Choice Varieties 
of Greenhouse Plants for 
Only $1.00! 


Such as Geraniums, Fuschias, Pansy, Daisy, Al- 
yssums, Primula, Roses, Begonia, ete. All plants 
will be sent by express unless otherwise ordered, as 
I can send larger and finer plants this way than by 
mail. I willsend enough EX'RRAS to cover ex- 
press charges. If wanted by mail, add 25 cts. for 
postage, etc. As a PREMtUM,I will send one 
packet of Peter Henderson’s choice mixed Victoria 
Aster seed, something very fine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Nuclei, with untested queens, later on. 


6tfdb Carlstadt, Bergen Co., N. J. 


ALSIKE. 


Choice new seed at wholesale rates; also 6 choice 
new strawberry-plants for 6 cts..to introduce my 
stock. Cc. M. GOODSPEED, 
2-48d BOX 31. Thorn Hill, Onon. Co., N. ¥. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


. Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 


sent to all who apply. Address 


6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


1887. BEESWAX 1887. 


Made into best Given foundation at reasonable 
rates,and on short notice. Send in the wax. 1 
have die-books for all the standard frames. 


| 6tfdb JOHN BIRD, Bradford, Chickasaw Co., lowa. 


Fine Premium Italian Bees. 


My queens and bees were awarded first premium 
at the late Chenungo Co. Fair. All interested, send 
for sample of bees, also for my new price list and 
circular to suit the times, and method of rearing 
fine queens. Untested queens, $1.00 through the 
season. Tested, $1.50. Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 
6d Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


LOOK HERE! 


2( CHOICE GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 
Ad PLANTS for only $1.00 by express, or $1.10 
by mail. Eggs for hatching, trom leading vari- 
eties of land and water fowls; also BEES and~° 
QUEENS very cheap. Write for prices to 


e-vab KE. M. HIVELY, Youngstown, Ohio. 
IF YOU ARE WANTING 
ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 

Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular to 


6tfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 
Box 653. La Salle, La Salle Co., Hi. 


OUR-PIECE (NE-POUND 


dovetailed sections, smoothed on one side, 
$2.50 per 1000. Sample free. 
6d ME. A. HR, VERMONTVILLE, Eaton 0o., MICH. 


HAVE YOUR WAX WORKED NOW, 


By C. H. McFaddin, cheap, first-class fdn., on 
Vandervort Mills. PURE ITALIAN BEES, 
UEENS, and NUCLEI in Season. 6-7d 
Box 35, Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 





